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Mackay Company 
Appeals Refusal _ 
~ OfRadio Rights 


¢ Court of Appeals of the Dis- |" 


trict of Columbia Asked to 
Review Decision of 
Commission. 


Petition Is Third 
Filed Within Week | 


All Applicants for Short Wave | 
Networks for Message Serv- 


ice Now Have Request- 
ed Legal Action. 


The Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Company on June 29 petitioned the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia to review the decision of the 
Federal Radio Commission denying it 
20 additional wave lengths for conti- 
nental point to point communication to 
supplement its present radio and wire 
telegraph services. 

“The decision of the Radio Commis- 
sion in refusing to grant any additional 
frequencies to Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Company for point to point serv- 
ice in the United States arbitrarily and 
unjustifiably and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the radio act limits the com- 
pany to its present facilities against 


public interest convenience and neces- 
sity,” says the petition. 


Third Petition in Week. 


The appeal of the Mackay Company 
is the third to be filed with the court 
during the week. All of the applicants 
for continental short-wave channels to 
create networks in competition with the 
telegraph lines which were denied their 
full demands have appealed to the court. | 
RCA Communications, Inc., operating 
subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the Intercity Radio Tele- 
graph Company already appealed, the 
latter company seeking to have the court 
issue a “stay order” preventing the 
Commission from actually allocating the 
channels for service to the successful ap- | 
plicants: . 

The Commission, in allocating all re- 
maining channels in the continental | 
short-wave band, denied the applications 
of the Intercity, Mackay, and Wireless 
delegraph and Communications Company 
outright. At the same time it granted 
15 channels to the R. C. A., which had 
requested approximately 40, and reserved 
20 channels for the nation’s press to be 
employed in the handling of news serv- 
ice. Five channels were allocated to the 
Western Radio Telegraph Company, pri- 
marily for the handling of public utility 
oil traffic. 

Previous Assignment. 

The Universal Wireless Communica- 
tions Co., Inc., of Buffalo, in December 
of last year was assigned 40 channels, 
with which to serve 110 cities by radio- 
telegraphy. The actual channels, how- 
ever, were not specified until June 10, 
at which time the Commission took ac- 
tion on all other pending applications 
for such service and “cleaned up” its al- 
locations of continental short waves. 


The Court of Appeals now is in recess. 
The motion of the Intercity Company, 
filed jointly with the Wireless Telegraph 
and Communications Company, for a 
“stay order,” however, will be decided 
by the court shortly, according to the 
legal division of the Commission. 

The full text of the notice of the ap- 
4peal of the Mackay Company follows: 

Now comes Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Company, applicant-appellant in 
the above-entitled proceeding, and says 
that it is aggrieved by the order of the 
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Revision Is Ordered 
In Rates on Cement 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 


Decision Affects Carload Traffic 
To New England. 


Railroad freight rates on cement, in 
carloads, from points in the Hudson dis- 
trict of New York and the Lehigh Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
to destinations in New England were 
found to be unreasonable in a report 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 22, in New England 
Cement Rates, No. 18112, Atlas Port- 
land Cement Company v. Central Rail- 
® road of New Jersey et al., and related 
cases. 

As a reasonable basis of rates for 
the future the Commission prescribed a 
mileage scale, effective on or before Sep- 
tember 16, together with certain differ- 
entials applying to certain territory in 
Maine. 

_ Extracts from the report, by Commis- 
sioner Farrell, including the full text 
of the findings, are as follows: 

Farrell, Commissioner: Exceptions 
were filed by various parties to the re- 
port proposed by the examiner, replies 
were made, and the cases have been 
orally argued. 

The issues in these cases are sub- 
stantially similar. Several of them were 
heard together, and they should be dis- 
posed of in one report. 

Complainants are | corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Portland cement at the follow-| 
ing points, among others, throughout the 
United States and other countries: In| 
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View Given on Effect 


Of Nitrogen Combine) 


Harmful Influence on America 
Not Foreseen by Dr. Klein. 


In view of the potentiai resources in 
the United States, an _ international 
monopoly in nitrogen could hardly have 
harmful influence on this country, 
with regard to munitions in case of 
emergency, or in any other way, it was 
explained on June 29 by the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein. 

The statement was given out after the 
Department had received a report from 
the American Commercial Attache in 
Berlin, telling of the formation of an 
international nitrate cartel including 
producers in Chile, Germany and Eng- 
land. (The announcement based on the 
report from Berlin was printed in The 
United States Daily of June 29). As 
prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce and issued on behalf of Dr. Klein, 
the statement follows in full text: 

In the absence of any details of the 
new international nitrogen combine, As- 
sistant Secretary Klein stated it was im- 
possible to foretell the effect of this car- 
tel on the American nitrogen industry 
and the flow of nitrogen into the consum- 
ing markets of the United States. 

Ostensibly the agreement was made 
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Naval Conferences 


Said to Be Unlikely 
To Affect Next Budget 


Representative French Be- 
lieves Warship Construc- 
tion Program Will Not 
Be Curtailed. 


While doubting that the prospective | 


conferences abroad on reduction of naval 
programs would have any considerable 
effect on the naval appropriation budget 
before Congress for the fiscal year 1931, 
Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, said orally June 29, that na- 
tions ‘earryjng the heaviest burdens 
might possibly arrange to make certain 
reduetions, ° 


Apporpriations Subcommittee on the 


Navy and the Naval Establishments. He | 


has been keeping in close touch, he said, 
with the Navy Department and with the 
naval developments in other countries. 


Concerted Action Required. 

He said he had great expectations as 
to the ultimate results of conferences 
and favored “heroic reductions,” but not 
by single-handed action. He said neither 


the United States nor Great Britain nor | 


Japan nor France nor Italy would reduce 


its naval program alone, but through} 


common-sense team-work all could re- 
duce naval expenditures by at least one- 
half. 

Chairman French said reduction plans 
are still only speculative. Reductions, he 
said, possibly could be made in the 
maintenance of the regular naval estab- 
lishment by reduction in size that would 
apply to all navies, but reductions in 
construction programs are unlikely. 

His views were stated as follows: 

I doubt if the prospective conferences 
on reduction of naval programs will have 
any considerable effect upon the appro- 
priation bill for 1931, though it would 
be possible for arrangements to be made 
among the nations that are carrying for- 
word the heaviest naval programs an 
maintaining the largest expenses for 
naval establishments to make certain 
reductions. 


Programs Are Uncertain, 


It is all speculative and until we know 
what action may be taken, there is no 
basis for writing down figures that 
would indicate possible reductions in 
money appropriations. 

The naval budget for 1930 for the 
United States, carries $360,236,697, of 
which amount about $46,550,000 is the 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.1 


‘Merchant Marine 
Is Declared to Be 
Making Progress 


Mail Contracts Assure Build-| 
ing of 30 Vessels, Says 
Vice Chairman of 
Shipping Board. 


Results Are Ascribed 
To Jones-White Act 


Mr. Plummer Points to Record 
Of Foreign Construction to 
Refute Theory of Over-ton- 

nage of World Shipping. 


“The need for an American merchant 
marine of substantial proportions is re- 
flected in statistics regarding water- 





j . | “vocalists” who have been “shouting of 
Mr. French is chairman of the House | the ruinously overtonnaged condition of 


qd | wearying struggle of 60 years. 


borne foreign commerce for last year, 
which show that 5,100 vessels of 23,000,- 
000 gross tons, representing 28 different | 
countries, found employment in handling 
the commerce of this country, it was 
stated, June 29, by the vice chairman of 
the Shipping Board, E. C. Plummer, in 
an address at Rockland, Me. 

“We paid $750,000,000 for ocean trans- 
portation—$2,000,000 per day for every 
day in the year; and of that sum the 
foreigner took $1,333,000 every 24 hours, 
not stopping on Sundays or holidays,” 
said Vice Chairman Plummer. He spoke 
at the eighty-second annual convention 
of the Zeta Psi fraternity. 


Jones-White Act Commended. 


Commending the Jones-White Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928, designed to 
retrieve for the United States its lost 
position on the seas, Mr. Plummer said 
the effects of this legislation already are 
noticeable. 

The mail contract provisions of this} 
law have assured the building of some} 
30 vessels, ranging from a few freighters 
of as low as 13 knots to fine passenger 
ships of 21 knots, “not to mention the 
two mammoth craft of not less than 27 
knots which will be built under the Ship- 
ping Board’s contract with the United 
States Lines.” This building program, 
he said, “is but a beginning.” 


No Overtonnage of Shipping. 
Vice Chairman Plummer criticized 


the world, a condition which they say the 
United States should remedy by scrap- 
ping its great fleets.” Practical shipping 
men in foreign countries, however, he 
said, have built 1,600 ocean-going vessels 
of 10,000,000 gross tons and they now 
have ‘2,000,000 tons more under construc- 
tion. This, he said, is “a’strange method 
of curing an overtonnaged condition.” 

“And still,” continued Mr. Plummer, 
“we hear criticism of this Government 
because it now has made possible the 
building in this country of 30 ships for 
the benefit of our foreign commerce.” 
The cost of such aid to American ship- | 
ping as the legislation contemplates, he 
added, amounts to »":0:% one-fourth of 
1 per cent of the $8,000,000,0000 worth of 
ocean-borne cargoes which the United 
States sends to and takes from foreign 
countries, 

Regaining Former, Prestige. 

The full text of the address follows: 

Just as a good name, once blasted, may | 
only be restored through long and ar- 
duous efforts, so our once famed merchant 
marine, blasted by governmental acts of 
omission, as well as of commission, only 
now has begun to reappear with some- 
thing of its old-time prestige; after a 





For it was in 1869 that Congress, 
moved by the earnest representations of 
President Grant, whose ability to see 
clearly the heart of great problems was 
not limited to military affairs, visited, 


| full duties 20 per cent higher. 





through its Merchant Marine Committee, 
the important seaports of this country; 
listened to marine leaders who had seen 
our shipping pass from its peak of suc- 
cess to the point where it was largely 
ignored on the. ocean’s international 
highways, and made a report which, 





Trade of Cuachosiavelia par” Position 


after being repeatedly endorsed, finally 
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As Market and Supply Source Reviewed | 


Quota System Retards Sale 


of American Automobiles; 


Cheap Shoes Find Outlet in United States. 


The Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Dr. Julius Klein, speaking of the indus- 
trial and commercial activities of Czecho- 
slovakia, its rapid economic advancement, 


and of its potentialities as a market and 
source of supply for the United States, 
in a radio talk over the National Broad- 
casting Company System, June 29, said 
that at present Czechoslovakia is “a for- 
ward-looking nation, proud of its heri- 
tage, ardent in its aspirations, and deter- 
mined to succeed.” 

This country, said Dr. Klein, sells to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States three times as many manu- 
factured goods, by value, as we have 
been able thus far to sell, per capita, in 
Czechoslovakia. ; 

Although sales of American automo- 
mobiles in Czechoslovakia decreased from 
26 per cent of total sales in 1926 to 5 
per cent of the cars from all sources in 
1928, he pointed out, American sales 
could probably be quadrupled in three 
years if it were not for the quota ar- 
rangement, which allocates a certain per 
cent of the sales to each country. 

Possibly the best adaption of American 


ynass-production methods to European 
conditions, Dr. Klein explained, is rep- 
resented by the shoe manufacturer in 
Czechoslovakia, who is mainly respon- 
sible for the leap in exports to the United 
States from only 447 pairs in 1923 to 
rivarly 1,600,000 pairs of shoes in the 
first four months of the present year. 

This shoe manufacturer’s success in 
the United States, according to Dr. 
Klein, is principally due to taking ad- 
vantage of color styles in women’s dresses 
in furnishing American women an admit- 
tedly cheap shoe, of no great wearing 
quality, enabling her to afford more pairs 
of shoes, more different kinds and colors 
of shoes, to match her modern variety in 
dress. A 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address fol- 
lows: 

But Czechoslovakia lies in the heart 
of Europe—surrounded by Germany, Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, and Austria— 
and its capital is the big, busy city of | 
Prague. It’s one of the four segments 
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Crop Yield Per Acre 


Gains in America 


More Food Produced on Small- 
er Area Than in 1919. 


Science and invention applied to agri- 
culture have provided more food and 
better food for an increasing population 
during the last decade than during any 
preceding period, without any increase 
in crop acreage, according to a statement 
of the Department of Agriculture issued 
June 30. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

After a decrease of 13,000,000 acres in 


the crop area of the Untied States be- 
tween 1919 and 1924, an increase was 
indicated in 1926 and again in 1928, and 
the acreage in crops is now back nearly 


|te the 1919 level. 


Nevertheless, it is very unlikely that 
there will be as rapid an increase in the 
area of crop land in the next half cen- 
tury as in the half century preceding the 
World War. In that period, expansion 
of the crop area was the principal means 
by which agricultural production in the 
United States .-as increased. In the 
next. half century the needs of a less 
rapidly increasing population will be met 
mainly by other means, notably by in- 
creased efficiency in the use of land and 
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Control Is Favored 
Of Refining Charge 


In Price of Sugar 


Sliding Scale Duties Also Ad- 
vocated at Concluding 
Hearing on Schedule 
Before Subcommittee. 


Discussion of sliding scale duties and 
a proposal that the Government con- 
trol the margin between prices of re- 
fined and raw sugar marked the con- 
cluding “hearings on the sugar schedule 
of the tariff law before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Finance Committee. The 


sliding scale proposals and the sugges- 
tion that the refining margin in the 
prices ygar be subjected to control, 


came. frem ; Rudolph ‘Spreckels, of* the | 
| Spreckels Sugar Corporation, formerly 
|the Federal, Sugar Refining Company. 


A spokesman for Middle West sugar- 
beet growers and beet-sugar manufac- 
turers recommended that sliding scale 
duties, aimirg at maintenance of 6 to 
7 cents a pound for refined sugar, be 
applied. Those proposed by Mr. Spreck- 
els would be from 1 to 2.40 cents a 
pound on Cuban raw sugar, the varia- 
tions running with prices, with world or 
The aim 
of these duties, it was indicated, was 
to assure a price of around 6 cents a 
pound for refined sugar. 

Seeks to Effect Record. 

Mr. Spreckels stated that since his 
return in 1927 to the sugar-refining 
business he has been endeavoring to 
bring about an accord in the industry. 


| He said he found that the Federal Sugar 
| Refining Ccmpany, now the Spreckels 
|Sugar Corvoration, had a reputation as 


a price cutter because of his brother’s 
policy of not selling under his list price 
while others often were selling 10 to 
15 points under their list prices. 

When he took over the concern he 
changed the policy and organized the 
American Sugar Institute as an agency 
for bringing about harmony and cor- 
recting evils in the industry, he said. 
Since the formation of the institute 
there has been no general price cutting, 
he said. All cane sugar refining com- 
panies excepting the California-Hawaii 
Sugar Refining Company, of San Fran- 
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Two More Places Offered 
On Federal Farm Board 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on June 29, has offered 


places on the Federal Farm Board to W. 
S. Moscrip, of Lake Elmo, Minn., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Twin Cities Milk 
Producers Association, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., and to C. O. Teague, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who is connected 
with the California Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Moscrip was a White House caller 
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UR Government is a stake of 
such inestimable value as to 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 1, 1929 
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the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Survey Analyzes 
Living Costs of 
Federal Workers 


Investigation Made by Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics 
Includes Families in 
Five Cities. 


Few Employes Live 
Within Salaries 


| Husbands and Wives Found in 
Many Cases to Earn Money 
Outside to Add to 
Family Income. 





A recent survey of the cost of living 
of 506 families of employes of the Fed- 
eral Government in Baltimore, Boston, 
| New York, Chicago and New Orleans 
| reveals, among other things, that only 
from two to ten per cent of the families 
live within the Government salary of 
the husband and that from 48 to 69 per 


cent of the families had expenses above 
the entire income from all sources. 


Outside Income. 


Other facts disclosed by the survey are 
that from 15 to 33 per cent of the hus- 
bands in the 506 families do outside work 
to add to the family income and that 
from 15 to 22 per cent of these Govern- 
ment employes’ wives work outside of 
the home to earn money. 

The survey, which was made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor in co-operation with 
the Personnel Classification Board, is 
embodied in a report of wage and per- 
sonnel survey by the field survey divi- 
sion of the Board and has just been pub- 
lished as House Document No. 602. 

The inquiry includes the families of 
|laborers, watchmen, engineers, inspec- 
tors, guards, clerks and accountants and 
technical workers of the lower salaries 
in the five cities. A few colored fam- 
ilies were included. One class only was 
excepted from the study, namely, postal 
employes, who are given separate con- 
sideration by Congress in fixing salaries. 


i _. Scope of Survey. es 

The study was limited to the families 
of male workers who were in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Government for a 
year, who were married and living with 
their wives, and who had at least one 
dependent in the family. It was still 
further restricted to families in which 
the male head had a Government salary 
not exceeding $2,500 in the year ending 
June 30, 1928, without regard to retire- 
ment deductions and without regard to 
any outside income. Approximately 100 
representative families were canvassed 
in the inquiry in each city, it was said. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ethelbert Stewart, submicied the results 
of the survey in a letter to the Person- 
nel Classification Board, the full text 
of which follows: 

Dear Sirs: In accordance with the 
arrangements made between the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics last summer, 
we have collected information concern- 
ing the income and expenses of. the 
families of 506 Federal employes in the 
lower salary groups in the cities of Bal- 
timore, Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
New Orleans, and a preliminary report 
is submitted herewith. These figures 
very fittingly supplement the results of 
the study made by your board as to 
the comparative wages of Federal and 
private employes in the cities outside of 
Washington. 

Any inquiry into the economic condi- 
tion of the Government employe must 
take into consideration his income, his 
manner of living, and his living ex- 
penses. The adequacy of his Govern- 
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Discussion Planned 
On Direct Sellin 


Practices in Door-to-door Can- 
vassing to Be Considered. 


oe 
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A trade practice conference for the 
“direct selling” industry will be held in 
October under the auspices of the Federal 


Trade Commission, it was announced 
June 29. 


The Commission pointed out that be- 
cause of the present congestion of the 
Commisson’s calendar it is uncertain as 
to when the complaints ordered against 
more than 200 direct-selling companies 
for alleged false and misleading adver- 
tising will be considered. Members of 
the industry at the October conference 
aim to endeavor to adopt standards for 
correction of unfair advertising.. The 
Commission’s announcement in full text 
follows: . 

Representatives of between 7,000,000 
and 8,000,000 people engaged in “direct 
selling” of all kinds of merchandise will 
meet in a trade practice conference at 
Dayton, Ohio, next October under aus- 
pices of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Members of the industry will endeavor 
to adopt standards for correction of un- 
fair advertising. Commissioner William 
E. Humphrey will supervise the con- 
ference, 

Application for the conference was 
submitted by the National Association 





Conference Is Held 
On French War Debt 


Mr. Stimson and Mr. Claudel | 


Discuss Time Extension. 


The question whether the $400,000,000 
payment by France due August 1 can be 
postponed, has been the subject of a 
conversation between the French Am- 
bassador, Paul Claudel, and the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, accord- 
ing to information obtained at the De- 
partment of State on June 29. 

No statements were made at the De- 
partment as to whether or not the United 
States was willing to postpone the pay- 
ment. However, Secretary Stimson, prior 
to his conference with Ambassador Clau- 
del, stated orally that he believed there 
could be no postponement without the 
consent of Congress. 

Congress adopted a resolution at the 
last session authorizing the President 
to postpone the August 1 payment if the 
French Parliament should ratify the Mel- 
lon-Berenger debt settlement agreement 
prior to August 1. Secretary Stimson 
explained at the time that this resolu- 
tion was introduced because of the fact 
that it was forseen that Congress would 
not be in session on August 1. 

Therefore, tiwhout resloution the $400,- 
000,000 payment would have fallen due 
even had the French Parliament ratified, 
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Contract Is Awarded 
To Construct Cruiser 


In Private Shipyard 


Navy Department Accepts 
$10,753,000 Bid of 
Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co. 


Award to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company of a contract for building one 
of the two new light cruisers to be con- 
structed in private yards,. was an- 


nouneed, June 29, by the Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles Francis Adams. The 
bid he Bethlehem Shipbuilding Com- 
par lowest of three received from 

vate s, was_ $10,753,000. . 

At the same time Secretary Adams 
announced that Light Cruiser No. 32, 
the first of the program of five author- 
ized for the fiseal year 1929, will be 
constructed at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, which submitted an estimate of 
$8,838,000, the lowest offer from Navy 


yards. 
Other Bids Considered. 


The bids from private yards and esti- 
mates from navy yards for construction 
of the three other vessels are still under 
consideration, It is expected«that con- 
tracts will be awarded within a few days. 

Under the terms of the Naval pro- 
gram, authorized by Congress last Feb- 
ruary, 15 light cruisers of 10,000 tons 
exch, and one aircraft carrier of 12,500 
tons are to be constructed under a three 
year program. The legislation provides 
that of the first year’s program of five 
cruisers, three shall be built in navy 
yards and the remaining two in private 
yards. 

The second year’s program will be 
just the reverse, with three in private 
yards and two in navy yards, and the 
third year the same as the first. The 
aircraft carrier may be built either in 
a private yard or navy yard. 


Limit of Expenditure. 

The act provides that the light cruisers 
are to be built, including armor and 
armament, within a limit of cost of 
$17,000,000 each. The aircraft carrier, 
including armor and armament is to 
cost not to exceed $19,000,000. 

The detailed report of the bids was 
published in The United States Daily 
on June 17. 

The full text of Secretary Adams’ 
statement relating to the awards of con- 
tracts follows: 

It is announced, June 29, by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, that the construction of light 
cruiser No. 32 will be awarded to the 
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Problem of Shore Line| 


Erosion Is Discussed 


Conditions in New Hampshire 
Considered at Conference. 


The problem ai Waibehian the progres- 
sive erosion of the shore line of New 
Hampshire—a part of the problem with 
respect to the entire coast line—was dis- 
cussed at a conference just held at 


Hampton Beach, N. H., attended by rep- 
reSentatives of the Federal and State 
Governments, it was stated orally June 
29 by Captain R. S. Patton, Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Captain 
Patton has just returned from partici- 
pation in the conferénce, which was held 
June 24-5, 

Capt. Patton is secretary of the Amer- 
ican Shore and Beach Preservation Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the meet- 
ing was held. The aim of the associa- 
tion is to have the various State com- 
missions cooperate among themselves and 
with the Federal Government in solving 
problems of shore and beach protection. 

It is a national organization sponsored 
by the committee on shore line investi- 


of Direct Selling Companies, Inc., of} gations of the National Research Council, 
Winona, Minn., the members of which|Its membership includes official State 


are said to do a business of $300,000,000 
a year, employing close to 500,000 people. 
Their volume of business is listed as 


| 
| 


and municipal agencies concerned with 
shore and beach protection. 
“The meeting at Hampton,” Captain 
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—James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, 
1857—1861 
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Treasury Reports 
Federal Surplus 
Of $185,000,000 


Government Statement for 
Fiscal Year Said to Indi- 
cate ‘Highly Satisfactory 
State’ of Finances. 


Reduction Is Shown 
In National Debt 


Receipts From Individual In- 


come Tax Greatly Increased; 
Slight Decline in Ordi- 
nary Revenues. 


The Government closed its fiscal year 
June 30 with its finances in a “highly 
satisfactory state,” and with its record 
of balanced budgets unbroken, according 
to a statement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, issued at 
the close of business and summarizing 
the results of the year’s operation. 


The surplus of receipts over expen- 
ditures was $185,000,000, Mr. Mellon 
said in announcing the receipts at 
$4,033,000,000 and the expenditures at 
$3,848,000,000. 

Public debt retirements, though some- 
what less than heretofore, amounted to 
$673,000,000 and carried the outstanding 
debt. of the nation below $17,000,000,000 
for the firs ttime since the World War. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

The Government closed the fiscal year 
with its finances in a highly satisfactory 
state. Receipts again exceeded expen- 
ditures by a substantial amount, while 
our national debt shows a reduction over 
the 12 months’ period just closed of ap- 
proximately $673,000,000 as compared 
with one of $907,000,000 in 1928. -For 
the first time since the war, our national 
debt is now below $17,000,000,000. , 

Receipts Slightly Lesss. 

The total ordinary receipts amounted 
to $4,033,000,000 as compared with 
$4,042,000,000 in the fiscal year 1928. 
The expenditures chargeable against 
such receipts were $3,848,000,000 as 
compared with $3,644,000,000 in 1928. 





The surplus -amounted to. $185,000,000. 


as compared with a surplus of $398,- 
000,000 in 1928. 

Receipts: The aggregate of tax re- 
ceipts, that is, customs, income tax, and 
miscellaneous internal revenue receipts, 
was $3,540,000,000 or $176,000,000 more 
than receipts from these sources in 1928. 

Income tax receipts aggregated $2,- 
330,000,000 as against $2,174,000,000 
in 1928, or an increase of $156,000,000. 
The receipts from the current corpora- 
tion income tax were somewhat lower 
than during the previous fiscal year 
owing to a reduction in the corporation 
income tax rate from 13% per cent to 
12 per cent, but practically all of the 
loss occasioned by the reduced rate was 
made up by increased income reported by 
corporations, due to increased prosperity. 
Back tax collections likewise showed a 
falling off, somewhat greater than was 
anticipated. 

Individual Tax Larger. 

On the other hand, there was a re- 
markable increase amounting to about 
$220,000,000 in receipts from the current 
individual income tax. Until the returns 
have been analyzed, it is impossible to 
assign definite reasons for this abnormal 
increase, but, generally speaking, it was 
unquestionably due to widespread pros- 
perity, the cumulative results of the re- 
duction of surtax rates to a more rea- 
sonable pont, and more specifically to 
increased income realized on the sale of 
capital assets due, in the main, to an 
exceedingly active and constantly rising 
security market. 

The Treasury’s estimates of receipts 
from the corporation tax and from back 
taxes were reasonably accurate. Owing 
to the unprecedented conditions above 
described, which it was impossible to 
forecast with certainty, the receipts from 
individual income taxes were consider- 
ably underestimated. 

Customs duties, including the tonnage 
tax, yielded $602,000,000 as compared 
with $569,000,000 in 1928, and the Treas- 
ury estimate of $582,000,000. The in- 
crease is accounted for, in large measure, 
by the impending change in our tariff 
rates, experience having shown that 
imports tend to increase prior to tariff 
legislation, 

Miscellaneous internal revenue receipts 
were $607,000,000 a falling off of $14,- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Retail Store Sales 
Larger During May 


Amount for First Five Months 
Of Year Also Increased. 





Retail store sales in May averaged 2 
per_cent greater than in May, 1928, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
monthly survey made public June 29, 
Following is the full text of the Board’s 
statement: 

Department store sales in the aggre- 
gate for May were 2 per cent larger 
than in the corresponding month a year 
ago, according to reports made to the 
Federal reserve system by 523 stores in 
229 cities. For the first five months of 
1929 sales were up from last year by 3 
per cent. 

Inventories of the reporting depart- 
ment stores at the end of May were 1 
per cent below the level of a year ago, 
according to reports from 433 stores, 

Changes in sales and stocks (based on 


Column 4.] 


| 
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Higher Tariff Rates 
On Leather Goods 
Are Recommended 


Makers of Handbags Ask 
Increases; Producers of 
Women’s Gloves Seek 
Reduction. 


Members of the subcommittee on sun- 
dries of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance on June 29 completed the taking 
of testimony on the proposed rates in the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) on hides, leather, 
boots afd shoes, and leather manufac- 
tures, 

When the subcommittee meets again 
July 1 it will go on with other items in 
the sundries schedule, including fishing 
tackle, gutta-percha products, musical 
instruments, bakelite, and electric in- 


sulators, if the present schedule of wit- | 


nesses is followed. 
Higher rates on leather luggage and 
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‘In Chinese Commerce in Recent Years 


Department of Commerce Finds Dominance of Foreign 
Firms in Export and Import Trade Is Being- Reduced. 


Although foreign firms still play the | tinuous process of internal improvement 
principal part in the import and export | along modern lines and the energeti¢ 
ecommerce of China, Chinese concerns | efforts of the Japanese Government to 
are entering foreign trade“in increasing | promote industries early resulted in a 
numbers, according to a review of con- great increase in the number of Jap- 


iti i blic, June ; . 
99, by the bopentupetcand Eitaieese, |anese firms equipped to conduct foreign 


The full text of the statement follows: | business directly. 
From the early history of foreign | Generally, now, the foreign trade of 
trade in China to the present time, the | Japan is largely in the hands of great 


bulk of both the import and export trade : . 
j has been in the hands of foreign firms. | Japanese trading companies controlled 


Although China’s total foreign trade ad- | by important Japanese family groups. 
vanced from approximately $65,000,000 in | In China, however, neither the internal 


1845 (three years after the first treaty | f the i : 
was signed placing that trade on a def- | davelopanent; the, SpuRtry aoe: pater 


In‘ Duties on Metal 
Products Considered 


Manufacturers and Consum- 
ers at Hearing Debate 
Change in Rate ‘on 
Fourdrinier Wire. 


Manufactureres and consumers took 
opposite sides June 28 oft the House 
increase of duty on Fourdrinier wire, in 
testimony before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee which is con- 
sidering Schedule 8 of the tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667). 

Paper manufacturers, in whose busi- 
ness Fourdrinier wire is an essential 
material, urged that the old duty be re- 


| 


inite legal basis) to $1,375,000,000 in 
1927, the number of Chinese firms par- 
ticipating in this ever-increasing trade 
| has, until very recently, remained prac- 
tically stationary at little above the zero 
mark. 

Although the number of American 


| nalistic encouragement may be said to| tained to keep prices reasonable, in spite 
|be the cause of the growing participa-| = ea ie tt of bP used is | 
| gs . : : | boug rom domestic manufacturers. | 
io of Chinese firms in foreign trade. w . Beker, of i; Ecker & Oe. New | 
| he explanation is to be sought rather | York City, asked a reduction in the 30 
|in the state of trade generally in China! per cent ad valorem duty in paragraph | 
and in the economic factors which are| 309 on sheets or plates of iron, steel, 


' Of Refined and R 


AvuTHoR?tzep STATEMENTS ONty Are PrestNTED FETEREIN, Berna 


PuBLIsHED Wirnout COMMENT By THE UNITED 


omestic Concerns Taking Larger Part | Proposed Increases Plan to Control Difference in Price 


Srates DAILy 


Naval Conferences 


aw Sugar Advocated | Said to Be Unlikely 


; 
Discussion of Sliding Scale Duties Also Marks Concluding To Affect Next Budget 
Hearing on Schedule Before Tariff Subcommittee. 


. 
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cisco, are in the institute, he stated. 
The California-Hawaii is a member of 
the Domestic Sugar Bureau, supported 
largely by the beet-sugar producers, 
said Mr. Spreckels, who recited a series 
of what he termed continuing bad prac- 
tices engaged in by the California-Ha- 


waii Company or attributable “to its | 


fine Italian hand.” 


He mentioned price cutting, use of 
raw-sugar bags as refined-sugar wrap- 
ping, and operations by the California- 
Hawaii plant overtime despite a large 
excess capacity situation in the industry 
as a whole. The California-Hawaii 
Company is owned by raw sugar pyo- 
ducing companies in Hawaii, he indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Spreckels stated that increased 
duty on raw sugar would be utilized by 
those cosipanie in getting undue ad- 


rom Page 1.) 


defended the California-Hawaii company, 
though stating he did not.represent it. 

“All that the company does is to hold 
that it may sell its sugar where and as it 
pleases,” said he. 

The witness declared that Mr, Shat- 
tucks, who, in speaking for Cuban pro- 
ducers, had compared earning of pro- 
ducing groups in Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 


beet sugar area of the United States and | 


Cuba, “had forgot about” many Hawaiian 
companies which had _ earned nothing. 
He gave figurés showing, he said, that 


. | 
the rate of average earnings of those | 


making profits in Hawaii is not large. 
Cuban refined sugar is cumpeting with 
Hawaiian sugar om the west coast, he 
asserted. Labor conditions on the sugar 
plantations of Hawaii were described by 
Mr. Mead as exceptionally good. There 


are no labor troubles on the plantations, | 


Representative French Be- 
lieves Warship Construc- 
tion Program Will Not 

Be Curtailed. 


[Continezed from Page 1.] 

sum appropriated for new construction 
; work. That leaves a balance slightly 
more than $314,000,000 for the ordinary 
maintenance of the naval establishment, 
| including, however, more than $14,000,- 
| 000 for aircraft construction, 

Where could 
|made? Reductions could possibly be 
made in the maintenance of the regular 
naval establishment by reduction in size 


possible reductions beg 


that would be applicable to all navies} 


It is not likely that reductions could be 
made in construction programs. 


handbags, as well as other leather goods, 


were recommended before the subcom- 
mittee June 29. Lower duties were re- 
quested in women’s leather gloves, by 
representatives of importers and dealers. 


F. X. Wholley, of the Keystone Rep- 


tile Leather Tanners, Inc., Philadelphia, | 


supported the rates in the House bill on 
fancy reptile skins. These rates are 10 
per cent ad valorem on raw skins and 
25 per cent on semifinished. Mr. Wholley 
siad that without these duties the tan- 
ners would be unable to sell at a profit. 
To meet the price of the competing skins, 


he said, it is necessary to sacrifice profit, | 


without protection. 


Declaring that there was not suf- 
ficient differential in duty between raw 


firms in China increased from 11 in 1842 
to 24 in 1888 an’ to 600 by 1925, Chinese 


ports direct remained negligible for 
| three reasons. First, the economic or- 
|ganization peculiar to China offered 
greater inducements to Chinese traders 
|when they confined their activities to 
|domestic trade; second, there were few 
|Chinese who could cope with business 
|correspondence in English or other 
| Western languages, not to mention 
cabled communcations; and finally, there 
| were equally few Chinese with any com- 
prehension of the machinery and proc- 
jesses of foreign trade. 





firms handling foreign imports and ex- | 


Less than 10 years ago the manager | 
|of a leading American banking institu- ' 


and fiinshed materials in the fancy | tion in China estimated that not more| 
leather tanning industry, Louis M. Mus-/|than 2 per cent of the letters of credit | 


liner, of New York City, representing | opened for imports with his institution 
fancy leather manufacturers, asked for | were placed by Chinese firms. In recent 


a duty of 10 per cent on pig, goat, and | years, however, in any discussion of the! 


hog skins; 15 per cent on raw reptile 
skins, and 20 per cent on all semifinished 
or finished leathers other than of the 
bovine species. 


Fancy Leather Duty Opposed. 


A rate of 10 per cent on rough tanned 
pieskins and 30 per cent on _parily 
finished pigskins, was asked by. John H. 
Roser, of Glastonbury, Conn. All other 
fancy leathers, when finished, are duti- 
able at 30 per cent, said Mr. Roser. He 
added that his suggestions were justi- 
fied by European competition. 


Monroe Einstein, of the Shoe Leather | 


Dealers’ Association, New York City, op- 
posed a duty on fancy leather because 
he said it would handicap American shoe 
manufacturers. 


Dr. J. Anthony Schwarzmann, of 
Balby, Inc., New York City, opposed a 
20 per cent duty on shoes. He said he 
was an importer of fancy shoes from 
Europe. 

The proposed duty would shut out these 
imports, he said, and would-tend to eut 
down exports of lower priced American 
shoes. 

“If a duty is not placed on shoes; it 
will be but a short time before the shoe 
industry will suffer the same competition 
throughout the United States as is now 
felt on the Atlantic seaboard,” declared 


state of foreign trade in China, refer- 


ence is invariably made to the keen com-! 
importance of | 


petition and increasing 
Chinese importers and exporters. 
establishment of Chinese cotton 


The 


| business of old-established foreign firms, 
| particularly those whose textile trans- 
|} actions with Europe formed the prin- 
|cipal basis of their existence in China. 


Comparison Made 
| With Situation in Japan 


In any discussion of the displacement 
|ef foreign trade in China by native 
| firms, the developments which took place 
jin Japan naturally come to mind. In 
|the period following the opening 
| Japan by Commodore Perry, the Em- 
| pire’s foreign trade was entirely in the 
| hands of non-Japanese firms, but a con- 


| 
enburg, of New York City. 
| the ,National Council o 


Speaking for 
Importers and 
Tfaders, he opposed a @uty on shoes. 

Charles H. Jones, of Boston, 
|representing a group of New England 


Shoe Manufacturers, said that a duty on} 
This is} 


hides will not help the farmer. 
| because, he said, when thé animal is sold 


to the commission man or the packer, | 
Whether a high | 


{the hide goes with it. 


mills | 
also has had a serious effect upon the’ 


of | 


Mass.,, | 


F. G. Wadsworth, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) | price is paid to the farmer for his stock | 


: | . 
Chamber of Commerce. “American shoe | depends upon the circumstances accom- 


| silk by Chinese concerns, the representa- 


manufacturers cannot compete with Eu- 
rope.” 

There has been a 900 per cent increase 
of imports since 1922, Mr. Wadsworth 
said. 

A higher duty than the 20 per cent 
proposed in the House bill is essential to 
protect the Brooklyn industry Mr. Wads- 
worth said. Some of the firms he repre- 
sented favored a duty of 50 per cent. 


Rates on Handbags. 
Abraham Mattentahl, of New York 


City, said that the proposed duties on | 


leather manufactures, such as handbags, 
would be too low. He compared rates 
in the United States and other countries 
in support of his contention. He listed 
differences in labor costs between the 
United States and foreign countries and 
concluded that higher rates were jus- 
tified. 


Mr. Mattentohl suggested a duty of 
75 per cent on leather manufactures. 

A rate of 75 per cent on fitted leather 
goods was asked by A. Kaufman, of K. 
Kaufman & Co., Newark, N. J. 

The rates on leather gloves proposed 
by the House are very unfair, said T. B. 
Lewis, of New York City, representing 
the Association of Glove Importers. The 
women of the country will resent these 
duties when they have to pay higher 
prices for their gloves, he asserted. In 
one year the Government received as 
much in customs duties from imported 
gloves as was paid in wages by the entire 
domestic glove industry, he said. 

Mr. Lewis declared it was not the pur- 


pose of the importers to interfere with | 


the domestic glove industry. 


Mr. Lewis declared that an ad valorem | 
is not workable because there are | 


rate 
not two succeeding 
same value. 
of specific duties. 

Tariff on Kid Gloves. 

Willard M. Smith, of Centemeri & 
Company, New York City, offered his 
“serious protest to the tariff bill as pro- 
posed.” Mr. Smith said his firm manu- 
factured kid gloves in France because it 
could not make these gloves in the 
United States and United States law will 
not permit the importation of contract 
labor for the instruction of Americans 
on how to make the gloves. From three 
to four times as many leather gloves are 


of the 


shipments 


made in this country as are manufac- | 


tured anywhere else in the world, said 
Mr. Smith. He said he was concerned 
only with women’s gloves. 

“The reason the tariff was placed so 
high on kid gloves was to drive them off 
the market,” asserted the witness. 


He requested a reduction in the rates | 


on leather gloves and small specific du- 
ties on an equitable basis. 
Prosperous manufacturers of shoes in 


the United States would be willing to| 


forego tariff protection to escape a duty 
on hides, Milton S. Florsheim, of Chi- 
cago, told the committee on June 28. 
Where foreign calf skin hides were used 
by his concern, Mr, Florsheim said, the 
prices paid for them were higher than 
those paid for the United States product. 

The witness said that in general the 
shoe business is prosperous. 

“We are in favor of protecting the do- 
mestic leather industry to keep out the 
foreign leather, which has been coming 
in at an increasingly rapid rate,” said 
W. E. Bryan, of Kansas City, Mo., of 


He asked for the imposition | 


| panying the sale, he explained. 

Mr. 
committee of the -New England 
| Manufacturers’ Association. The factor 
|of price resistance is important in the 
| shoe business today, said the witness. 
| if the tariff were placed on hides, the 
} prices of all shoes would be raised from 

50 cents to $1, he continued. 

“In the case of shoes selling at a fixed 
| price familiar te the public, to raise these 
| prices would be to start a revolution,” 
Mr. Jones asserted. 
| Representing the shoe manufacturers’ 
committee of the Lynn, Mass., Chamber 
|of Commerce, William Atwood said that 

the shoe industry of Lynn is in a pe- 
culiar situation in that it is confined 
|largely to making women’s shoes, in 
| which the competition of imports is most 
| severe. 

| He asked for a 45 per cent duty, de- 
| claring that the proposed rate of 20 per 
cent is inadequate. He asserted that 
prices to consumers would not be ad- 
vanced by the raise in duty. 

R. P. Hazzard, of the Hazzard Shoe 
Company, Gardiner, Me., said that the 
proper relief of the farmer is to teach 


} 


| him to be efficient in the preparation of | 


| his hides. Farmers, he said, are careless 


in the preparation of hides, and for that | 


reason get lower prices than the packers. 

In women’s shoes, stlye is all im- 
portant, he said, Haverhill, Lynn, and 
other American cities have the “jump” 


| of a couple of months on Czechoslovakia | nese purchaser of Western machinery | 


jin manufacturing shoes to suit these 
styles, Mr. Hazzard said. 


range duties so as to disturb the fixed- 
price arrangement in use in retailing 
shoes. 


his industry would suffer if a duty were 
| placed on hides and none on leather. 
He asked for a rate of from 12% to 
20 per cent on sole and belting leather. 
Imports of sole leather, he said, had 
increased 121 per cent in the last three 
years. For this reason, he urged pro- 
tection. 
| If there is a duty on hides there 
|should be a compensatory duty on 
leather, contended Henry W. Boyd, of the 
| J. K. Mosser Leather Corporation, Chi- 
| cago, Ill. He proposed a duty of*13 per 
cent on hides and a compensatory rate 
|of 7 per cent on leather. 


Decline In Production. 


E. F. Keirnan, of Chicago, asked for 
ja duty of 10.19 per cent on side leather 
!and 6.04 per cent on patent leather, at 
the hearing June ‘28. Production of 
| these two commodities has steadily de- 
|clined since 1928, and is now about 63 
| per cent of the output of six years ago, 
he said. 

John R. Garside, Brooklyn, a manu- 
| facturer of women’s shoes, presented fig- 
ures showing an increase in imports of 
women’s shoes. He said his industry 
would not be adequately protected by 
the proposed rate of 20 per cent, 

Increase Asked On Harness, 

A brief favoring higher duties on har- 
|ness leather was filed with the subcom- 
mittee by Fred Hermonny, a_ harness 
leather manufacturer of Chicago, Ill. 

A duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on 
goat and kid leather was suggested by 
|C. F. Stout, of Camden, N. J. This duty 





Jones is chairman of the tariff. 
Shoe | 


| with native firms where conditions per- 


He urged the subcommittee not to ar- | 


John E, Wilder, of Chicago, represent- | 
ing tanners and belt manufacturers, said | 


forcing changes in China’s industrial | Copper, nickel, or other metal which have 
layers of other metals imposed on them 
by forging, hammering, rolling or weld- 
jing. He said the particular articles af- | 
fected are not manufactured in the 


United States. 


Asks Reduction on Nickel. 
witness also declared that the 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on nickel 
bars, rods, plates, wire, ete., in para- | 
graph 390, was more than is necessary | 
to equalize foreign and domestic pro-| 
duction costs. 
Leon O. Hart, of the Driver-Harris | 
Company, Harrison, N. J., asked the 
committee for a special classification in| 
paragraph 316 for fine, cold-drawn, nickel | 
alloy insulated wire, which would give | * ye ° 
it a duty of 40 per cent instead asthe | Sliding Scale of Duties 
35 per cent ad valorem placed on insu-| The witness said he believed sliding 
lated telephone and telegraph wire and | sale duties would solve the problem, but 
It was brought out that imports he would not favor a scale allowing the 


and commercial life. 

While it is cuestionable whether the 
| withdrawal of foreign commission houses, 
|of foreign importing and _ exporting 
houses, and of the small foreign firms 
in China will take place as rapidly as 


was effected in the elimination of such! 


intermediary agencies in Japan, two 
events recorded within recent weeks in- 
dicate the trend of foreign trade in 
China. 

Activity Is Noted 

In Silk Industry 


One pertains to the silk export and 
the other to the automobile import’trade. 
Both are commodities which figure 
largely in the commerce of~China, silk 


| being the most important single export 


commodity from Shanghai. 


The 


| sugar,” he said. 


| vantage for their sugar in the domestic 
market. 

“My brother was a leader for free 
“But I am not for free 
sugar, though it would be to my benefit 
as a refiner. I believe all groups should 
get together and reach a_ settlement, 
with the consumers’ interests as well 
as their own protected.” 

He told of trying to get the domestic 
beet, Cuban, Porto Rican and Hawaiian 


groups together for that purpose, They | 


held one meeting, he said, but the beet 
interest stood out for a duty of 2.40 
cents against Cubar raw sugar, he said. 
“I am opposed to putting that bur- 
den on the consumer,” he declared, 


Mr. Spreckel Advocates 


he said. 


In a review | cables. 


| 


A. E. Curlton, 
Company, proposed that there be a duty 
of 1 cent a pound on Porto Rico and 
Philippine sugar, 2.40 cents on Cuban 


| 


duty on refined sugar. 

Col. T. G, Gallagher, of Toledo, Ohio, 
speaking for growers of beets and for 
beet sugar companies of Ohio, Micigan 
and Indiana, proposed that there be slid- 
ing scale of duties for maintenance of a 
6 to 7 cents a pound price for refined 
sugar in the domestic market. 
clared such a price necessary to the 
maintenance of the beet sugar industries 
of the Middle West. 

“This concludes the hearings before 
the subcommittee on the sugar schedule,” 
Senator Smoot announced. 


Contract Is Awarded 


of the Holly Sugar | 


and 50 cents per 100 pounds additional | 


He de-, 


of the Shanghai exchange market deal-|of the product total only about 1 per| duty to go as high as 3 cents a pound on 


ing inter alia with the silk trade, the 
following comment appeared in a recent 
issue of a prominent foreign newspaper 
published in that city: 

“One factor of much interest is to be 
found in the fact that during the current 
silk season five Chinese concerns have 
made direct exports of raw silk to for- 


!eign countries amounting to over 8,000 


bales of raw silk, mostly steam filatures. 
The first two concerns making such ship- 


{ments are silk spinners and weavers, the 


third owns a filature, the fourth is not} 
manufacturing silk, although one of its 
owners is the proprietor of a silk fila- 
ture. The last named are merely ex-| 
porters. Most of these firms have had 
members of their staff staying for some | 
years in Europe studying the require- 
ments of the market there. Latterly,! 
similar measures have been adopted with 
regard to the American market. It may 
be expected that the activities of these 
concerns will grow to a considerable ex- 
tent.” 


The 8,000 bales mentioned as having | 
been exported by the fiye Chinese firms 
constitute approximately 10 per cent of 
the total silk shipments from Shanghai 
during the first half of the current sea- 
son, from January 1 to May 30. 

Practically simultaneously with this 
record of the direct exportation of raw | 
| 
tive of a leading American manu- 
facturer of automobiles privately an-| 
nounced that it was the settled policy 
of his firm to place agencies in China 


mitted, and that as between a Chinese 
and a foreign applicant for a_ local 
agency a Chinese would be selected, so 
long as the general considerations in- 
volving the appointment of agents were 
met, 

The statement of this policy was coin- 
cident with the withdrawal of the agency 
for a popular make of American automo- 
bile from a local American firm, which, 
on the whole, was reported to have satis- | 
factorily promoted sales of the motor 
car during the tenure of the agency of 
less than six months. 


That a leading American manufacturer 
should adopt this policy is indeed sig- 
nificant. While it can not be said that 
such instances of direct participation in 
foreign trade by,Chinese firms announce 
the doom of the foreign firm in China, it 
is not unlikely that they foreshadow the 
gradual disappearance of the smaller 
American and European firms in the out- 
ports—the small Chinese ports. 


| The lack of modern scientific and en- 
| gineering knowledge in the Chinese will 
| necessitate for a long time the presence 
|in Shanghai and in two or three other 
| cities of large American and European 

firms with organizations prepared to 
| give advice and assistance to the Chi- 





| 7 : 

j}and manufacturers; otherwise, it ap- 
| pears that the tendency will be to place 
agencies in the hands of Chinese firms 


|of superior financial standing and pos- | 


sessing other qualifications of equal 
| merit with those of the foreign firm. 


| Cowpeas Taken From List 


Of Hosts Used by Fruit Fly 


Cowpeas have been removed from the 
list of host vegetables restricted under 
the Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine, 
| according to an announcement by the 
Department of Agriculture, June 28. The 
ban was lifted because this type of bean 
is not recorded as having been infected, 
the announcement explained. The full 
roms of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 


Instructions removing cowpeas from 
the list of host vegetables restricted un- 
der the Mediterranean fruit fly quaran- 
tine regulations have been issued by the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration. 

The Department states that while 
other kinds of beans are susceptible to 
infestation by the fly, the type of bean 





| crease was given by John F. Curley, of | 


cent of the domestic production. 
Testifying for the Advanced Bag and 
Paper Company, John N. Harvey, Bos- | 


| ton, Mass., protested a new classification | 


in the House bill, paragraph 318, making 
Fourdrinier wire dutiable at 55 per cent | 
jad valorem. This wire’ carried 35 per! 
| cent in the 1922 act, but a court decision | 
reduced this to 30 per cent. He argued | 


| that foreign competition was necessary | growers. — e 
|to keep prices reasonable, asserting that | duties variable according to-prices of raw 


his company supplies nearly all of their 
needs from domestic supplies. 


Request Is Supported. 

The testimony of Mr. Harvey was en- 
dorsed by H. A. Sheesley, of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, Corinth, N. Y 
A reduction in the Fourdrinier wire rate 
was also asked by Louis Titus, spe 
for Neumeyer & Dimond, New 
City. 

The side of the domestic producer was | 
presented by A. M. Ferry, of the Wire | 
Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. The witness said that many of 
the paper manufacturers are in accord 
with the House increase bécause they | 


York 


want domestic producers to stay in the | taken care of, any duty may be offset, | 


' ‘ 2 Mr. Spreckels argued, by Hawaiian com- | 
Hamilton Lindsay, of the Lindsay“Wire | panies sacrificing through their. Cali- j 


business. 


Weaving Company, Cleveland, stated | 


; that his company was losing business, 


though one of the most successful in the 
industry, and that many of the smaller 
plants are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
He said the price would decline if the 


| higher rate was retained. 


Wire Weavers Protest. 
Further testimony in favor of the in- 


the Wire Weavers’ | 


tion, Holyoke, Mass. | 

Frederick Schwertner, attorney for | 
the Seamless Steel Equipment Corpora- 
tion, New York City, pointed out to the 
committee that reaction chambers had 
been increased from 25 to 40 per cent 
by the House in paragraph 319. The 
only domestic companies manufacturing 
these seamless chambers, the Bethlehem | 
and the Midvale, do not need added pro- 
tection, he asserted, and foreign com- 
petition is needed to stabilize prices. 
The increase will put his company out 
of business, he said. 

A. C. Dinkey, Philadelphia, of the 
Midvale Company, asked an increase on 
seamless reaction chambers from the 40 
per cent in paragraph 319 to 2 cents a/| 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. Such} 
a rate is necessary to permit the domes- 
tic manufacturer to continue in the face | 


Protective Associa- 


| of foreign competition, he declared. 


Conference Planned | 


On Direct Selling 


Practices in Door-to-door Can- 
vassing to Be Considered. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

from one-third to one-half the total busi- 
ness of direct-selling organizations. The 
total business of the industry amounts 
to approximately $600,000,000 a year. 
The business is divided among hundreds 
of companies many of whom are in par- 
| ticular lines totally unrelated to those of | 
| others except that all are distributed by | 
means of direct selling. 

_ The conference will be for the entire | 
| industry, All members whose names | 
| are available to the Commission will be 
| Invited, but those who do not receive | 
| written notices will nevertheless be wel- | 
come to attend the conference, 

| Direct selling has been practiced many 
| years, the usual procedure being for a 
; manufacturer to employ agents who 
|make a house-to-house canvass selling 
| their goods from door to door. The 
| agents are obtained through the medium 
of advertising in publications, 

| The business of direct selling under- 
| went great expansion following the 
World War because, it is said, merchants 
| could not move their goods through ordi- 
| mary retail channels and discovered that 
direct house-to-house canvassing un- 
loaded shelves in a way that could not 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


‘ling the refiners’ 
| would go up as the margin went below 


| logne-Berlin, 


Cuban raw. He had read in the newspa- 
pers, he said, that Senator Smoot fav- 
ored something of that kind. 

“I hadn’t stated anything of the sort,’”’ 
declared Senator Smoot. 

Mr. Spreckels proposed two sliding 
scale plans to assure a price for refined 
sugar, at or around 6 cents a pound, 
which he said is required by the beet 
A part of each plan would be 


sugar. 

The range of variations of duty on Cu- 
ban sugar would be from a minimum of 
1 cent to a maximum of 2.40 cents a 
pound. He would have the law require 
the maintenance of a refiners’ margin, 


| with an allowakle tolerance of 10 cents | 
ate | ner 100 pounds, up or down, of 1 cent a | 
aking | pound plus the value of weight lost in | 


refining. 


The second plan would embody vari- | 


able internal revenue taxes for control- 
margin. The tax 


the base of one cent a pound, and down 
as-.it rose toward the desired amount. 
Unless the refinery margin factor is 


fornia-Hawaii Company, the refining 
margin to promote sale of their raw 
sugar against sugar grown and refined | 
in this country or imported raw by other 
American refiners. 


Limit on Free Imports 
From Philippines Proposed 


He indicated that he favored limiting 
duty free importation of sugar from the 
Philippines. 

“If I were producing sugar in the Phil- 
ippines now, I would favor limitation,” 
he said, explaining that it might prevent 


over-development of the sugar industrv | 


in the islands, and would zssure pres- 
ent producers there of a con‘inuing prof- 
itable market in the United States. 

Mr. Spreckles said he did not believe 
public opinion would stand for a flat duty 


of 2.40 cents a pound on Cuban raw | 
sugar, and declared that such a rate | 
would be a death blow to American in- | 


vestments in Cuban sugar enterprises. 
He was doubtful of the constitution- 


ality of his proposals, especially the one | 


for making the matter statutory, for con- 
trolling the margin for refining. 


“It is a question for experts, who 


should be heard before anything is done | 


about it,” said he, 
“The experts will come without being 


sent for as soon as the proposals are | j 
published,” said a member of the com- } 


mittee. 

Several members of the committee ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether the Gov- 
ernment has constitutional power to 
maintain, in the manner suggested, the 
margin of price between a raw material 


and a finished product. 
| Hawaiian sugar companies are under- | 


capitalized, declared R. D. Mead, of 
Washington, D. C., who preceded Mr. 
Spreckels as a witness. Mr. Mead de- 
clared that the Spreckels company had 
engaged in practices of kind of which 
Mr. Spreckels was complaining, and he 


| Air Mail Lines in Europe | 


Are Opened to Americans 


According to advices received by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover, a number of Euro- 
pean air mail services have been made 
available for use by Americans, it was 
stated orally at the Post Office Depart- 


ment June 28 The list of routes as 
made public by the Department follows : 
London-Paris? London-Paris-Basel-Zu- 
rich, London-Paris-Basel-Genoa-Ostia 
(for Rome)-Naples-Corfu-Athens-Crete- 
Alexandria-Gaza-Bagdad-Basra-Bushire- 
Lingeh-Jask-Gwadar-Karachi, 
Paris-Lyons-Marseilles. 
London-Ostend-Brussels-Colonge; 
ete. ; 


© 
Cé6- 
Colonge-Frankfort- 
Munich, ete. 
London-Rotterdam-Amsterdam - Ham- 


To Construct Cruiser 


\Bid of $10,753,000 of 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company Accepted. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
get Sound Navy Yard and of light 


| Pu 


| cruiser No. 33 to the Bethlehem Ship-| 


| building Corporation, New York. N. Y. 
The bids from private shipyards and 


estimates from navy yards for the con- | 


struction of light cruisers Nos. 34, 35 
sels will be made within a few days. 


| are the first five light cruisers of a pro- 
| gram of 15 which were recently author- 
ized by Congress. 
The bid submitted on June 15 by the 
| Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
| New York, N. Y., was: 
| “One vessel to be constructed 
Quincy, Mass., and delivered at the Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., within 36 months 
from the date of contract, $10,753,000.” 
“If payments made prior to July 1, 
1930, are limited to $1,000,000, vessel 
will be constructed within the same pe- 


j 


and 36 are still under consideration, and | 
it is expected that award for these ves- | 


Bids for these cruisers were opened, | 
June 15, ct the Navy Department. These | 


at | 


| burg-Berlin - Vienna; Rotterdam-Essen- 


| Puget Sound: 
of $8,838,000 with a construction period 
| of 40 months.” 


riod and for the same amount.” 


Estimate submitted by the Navy Yard. | 
“Submitted an estimate | 


| Crop Production Per Acre 


Increases in America 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in the production of meat and milk per 
| unit of feedstuffs consumed. 


Science and invention applied to agri- | 


| culture have provided more food and bet- 
; ter food for an increasing population 
during the last decade than during any 
preceding period, without any increase 
in crop acreage. "This may be continued, 
say economists of the Department, 
though it is more probable that the net 
result of decreases of crop land in some 
sections and increases in other sections 
| will be a slow and irregular increase in 


| 
j 


| 


| 


lasting possibly half a century. 


he Guit 


+ 
' 
| 
| 


Of the $46,000,000 plus, carried in the 
| act for 1930, nearly $27,000,000 is avail- 
| able for construction of five V-subma- 
rines and eight light cruisers that are al- 
ready well under way, and will be largely 
completed by the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1931. In fact, only about $25,000,- 
000 or $26,000,000 additional will need 
to be appropriated to carry this part of 
'the program to completion in_ the 
year 1931. 

The balance of the money carried for 
new construction work in 1930, aggre- 
| gating approximately $12,000,000, is for 
/commencement of construction on the 
| 15-cruiser program that was provided 
| for in the last Congress. 


| Replacements Provided. 

This program is a replacement pro- 
| gram, and it is not likely that it woul 
| be affected by the conference unless rad- 
ical reductions were to be made by other 
nations in their cruiser strength. Unless 
this were dome, next year’s appropria- 
tion bill will meed to carry.very sizable 
amounts for economic construction of the 
cruisers provided for. ’ 

As I said in the House of Representa- 
tives when the conference report was 
| under consideration, an orderly and eco- 
}nomic construction of the 15 cruisers 
| over a period of five years ought to be 
provided for so that the most even load 
of expenditure throughout would be car- 
ried on, and that would obviate the crea- 
tion of a hump in construction work in 
any given year. 

Construction humps are enormously ex- 
pensive. They require unusual expan- 
| sion of shipbuilding facilities, and, un- 
usual expansion of number of employes. 
| Both situations are always unfortunate 
and always expensive. 

For new construction work on the 15 
cruisers, in ordinary economic rate of 
building, will require close on to $68,- 
000,000 or $75,000,000 in addition to the 
$25,000900 or $26,000,000 required for 
completion of submarines and cruisers 
that are now well under way. 

I have the greatest expectations touch- 
ing the prospects of another conference 
for the limitation and reduction of naval 
;armaments. If we mean anything at all 
| by our international arrangements, look- 
ing to adjudication of possible differences 
among nations, and for the renunciatioa 
|of war as a means of settlng disputes, 
we ought to reduce our naval budgets 
| and reduce them in heroic manner. 


Reductions Must Be General. 


The United States cannot reduce its 
{naval programm in justice to the obliga- 
tions it owes to its people and the world, 
| single-handed, while other nations will 
increase or maintain theirs. The same 
may be said of Great Britain, and of 
Japan, and of France, and of Italy, but 
through common-sense teamwork we all 
|can reduce our naval expenditures by at 
least one-half, and all nations still main- 
tain adequate naval establishments for 
police duty. 

So then, while it is possible that un- 
| derstandings can be worked out among 
jthe nations that will permit of reduc- 
|tions that will affect the 1931 budget, 
|I am not so hopeful of this result as I 


| 





crop acreage for the Nation as a whole,/ am of understandings that will affect 


permanent reductions thereafter. 
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known as the cowpea is not recorded to| be accomplished otherwise, This method 
have been infested in the past. Experi- | of selling is applied to a great diversity 
mental studies have been carried on un-| 0f products of which raincoats, shirts 
der which an attempt has been made to} neckties, stockings, shoes, dresses, spark 


| Kassel-Prague. 


Hamburg - Copenhagen-Malmo-Stock- 
holm-Helsingfors-Tallinn (Reval); Ber- 
lin-Konigsberg-Kaunas-Moscow; Toul- 


force the fruit flies to lay eggs in cow- plugs, can openers, and other household 


peas, but these attempts. have not re- 
sulted in infestation. This experimental 
work is being continued and if at any 
| time it is shown that cowpeas are not 
| immune, they will again be placed under 
restriction, 

While cowpeas are not shipped com- 


mercially from Florida, the action taken , 


by the Department is of importance, as 
| it permits the planting of cowpeas in the 


the United Leatherworkers’ International | would enable the goat and kid leather | infested zones, a measure which is valu- 


Union. 
American shoes are now exported to 
foreign countries, declared Martin Low- 


g 


manufacturers to produce a larger quan- 
tity of goods and to reduce their over- 
head, he declared. 


able for the maintenance of-the fertility 
of the soil. Cowpeas are also exten- 
sively used as a vegetable, 


/ 


utensils are but a miscellaneous few. 

Direct selling meets with keen com- 
petition, having as competitors the great 
; national mail-order houses, the compa- 
nies selling nationally distributed pro- 
ducts, agd chain stores. 

Direct selling is carried on by three 
classes of people, Aamely, young men and 
women, e.ergetic and ambitious to earn 
the amount of money named in the ad- 
vertisements for agents, men apd wo- 
men in the forties no longer e to 
obtain employment which requires youth- 
ful physical strength, but who make 


| ouse-Casablanca-Saint Louis (Senegal) - 





|good salesmen aid earn a fair living 
through direct selling; ard boys and 
girls who exrn spen’ing money or an 
income to help out their families after 
school hours and during yacation. 

The Commission has 
| plaints against more than 200 direct-sell- 
ing companies for alleged false and mis- 


/ent congestion of the Commission’s cal- 
| endar it is uncertain as to when the com- 
plaints will issue, 


ordered com. | 


| leading advertising, but because of pres- | 
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Effects of Poisoning | Expenditures of Americans in Canada 


By Loco: Weeds on 


Animals Explained 


Nervous System Is Affected, | 
Causing Horses, Cattle, 
And Sheep to Act as 
If Insane. 


Symptoms of poisoning from loco} 
weeds, so called because of the crazy or 
“loco” behavior resulting when animals | 
eat them, are explained in a report re- 
cently published by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department stated June 
30. The full text of the statement 
follows: oo 

@ Loco weeds derive the name from the 
Spanish word “loco,” meaning crazy. 
As the result of contact with Spanish- 


@peaking Mexicans in the Southwest, | 


“loco” has become a common slang word | 
for crazy. The Mexicans described the | 
poisonous plants as “loco” plants be-| 
cause of the peculiar nervous conditions | 
which follow when animals eat them. In- 
vestigation: of the Department of Agri- 
culture have identified at least half a_| 
dozen varieties of the weeds that have | 
somewhat similar effects. 


Found in Arid Districts. 

The purple, the blue, and the white | 
loco weeds are most important. Their | 
ranges overlap somewhat, but one of the | 
other is found in most of the arid and | 
semiarid districts of the West, from 
Mexico to Canada.. The purple loco af- 
fects horses particularly. Cattle and 
sheep rarely eat it. The blue affects | 
horses primarily, but also cattle and | 
sheep. The white causes heavy losses | 
of all three classes of animals. 

A recent publication issued by the De- 
partment describes the symptoms of loco 
poisoning. “The first symptom in} 
horses,” say the authors, “is often aj} 

@change in the general condition of the! 
animal. If high-spirited, the animal be-| 
comes somewhat dull. Following this, | 
irregularities in its gait and in its mode} 
of eating appear. The irregularities in| 
the gait may be due partly to weakness | 
and simulate a paralytic affection. The} 
horse drags its feet more or less; this| 
is particularly noticeable in the hind | 
legs. Associated with this paralytic con- 
dition is an apparent loss of normal 
muscular control. In stepping over a 
slight obstruction the horse lifts its feet 
unnecessarily high, or in going over a 
rut in the road it may leap as if jump- 
ing over a ditch.” This probably is the 
symptom which appealed to observers 
as crazy or “loco” behavior. 


Nervous Reaction Changed. 

“As the disease progresses,” the au- 
thors say, “the animal becomes solitary 
in its habit, and seems to lose very 
largely its nervous sensibility. If one 
approaches a badly locoed horse, the lat- 
ter does not notice the person until 
within a few feet, when it may suddenly 
rear and perhaps fall over backwards. 
If used in riding or driving, the lack of. 
muscular control may make it extremely 
dangerous, as such a horse shies vio- 
lently at imaginary objects.” 

@ Ordinarily horses do not relish loco 
weeds and do not eat them if other food 
is abundant. ‘“‘When, however, because 
of scarcity of grass, a horse is induced 
to begin eating loco, it is very likely to 
eqtract a habit, which leads to contin- 
ual feeding on the weed, eventually with 
fatal results.” 


Problems of Erosion 


. Of Beach Discussed 


Condition of New Hampshire 
Shore Considered. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Patton said, “was a midsummer session 
of the association, with a view to help- 
ing in the development of the protec- 
tion of New Hampshire’s 18-mile strip 
of coast line. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Senator Moses and Governor 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, and Gov- 
ernor Gardner, of Maine. 
“J. Spencer Smith, president of the 
association and president of the New 
@ Jersey Board of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion, told of what the association is do- 
ing and is seeking to accomplish. He 
discussed the problems of the coasts 
generally as akin to the problem along 
the New Hampshire coast. 


4 “General Richard K, Hale, associate 
commissioner of public works, of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke regarding the policy pur- 
sued by that State with respect to public 
use of shore lands under the State con- 
trol and State work in protection of the 
coast line of Massachusetts. Dr. Goldth- 
waite, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., discussed the geologic history and 

-conditions of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“Major Somervell, of the Army Engi- 
neers, told of plans for studying the 
movements of sand on the coast. Victor 
Gelineau, chief engineer of the New Jer- 
sey Board 0° Commerce and Navigation, 
reported on the studies he had made of 
the best means of preventing erosion. 


“Senator Moses, who addressed the 
gathering, is chairman of a New Hamp- 
shire State commission created about a 
year ago by the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture to deal with this problem. 

“The New Hampshire shore line, ac- 

ecording to our data obtained by surveys 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has 
been eroded, at Hampton, between the 
years 1912 and 1928, to the extent of 
9,00 feet of shore line and inland to 
the extent of from 100 to 40@ feet. The 
erosion, while caused by waves breaking 
on the shore, also is due to natural shifts 
of the unprotected channel which are 
changing the mouth of the Hampton 
River.” : 

Captain Patton said there is a rather 
strong tidal current at Hampton. The 
coast erosion there, he said, is a combined 
result of the waves attacking the shore 
and the tidal currents, running about 
two miles an hour in that vicinity, scour- 
ing the shore and also taking away the 
materials loosened by the beating waves. 
Another factor, he said, is the occurrence 
of heavy northeast storms on that coast, 
a natural factor which cannot very well 
be combated. 


His idea is that the construction ef a} 
jetty on both sides of the harbor en- | 
trance would help control the waters, | 
checking the present tendency of the ebb 
tidal waters to run uncontrolled as to di- | 
rection. He says that modern hydro- | 
graphic engineering could meet the sit- 


Ugtion.. 
a? 


And Canadians in United States Shown 


\ 


Department of Commerce Compiles Data on Revenues 
From Tourists in Frontier Traffic. , 


Americans spent about $237,000,000 in 
touring Canada in 1928, and Canadians 
spent approximately $86,000,000 in 
traveling in the United States in the 
same period, according to figures com- 
piled for use in calculating international 
balances, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerse. 

The compilation is believed to be rea- 
sonably accurate, it is stated, as an espe- 


cial effort has been made to obtain 
exact information on the subject due 
to the “immense importance” of the 
frontier traffic. 

Wealthy Canadians go to Florida or 


| California for the winters, says the De- 


partment of Commerce, while the sum- 
mer traffic, northbound, from the United 
States has been growing constantly, due 
to the lure of the northwoods and the 
tinge of Old World atmosphere avail- 
able in the French-Canadian sections. 
Travel northward, the Department 
found, was not confined to the wealthy 
residents of the United States, but in- 
cludes many classes of people, among 
whom are some who seek recreation and 
sport in the ice carnivals of the Cana- 
dian winters. 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 


Canadian-American tourist traffic in-! 


volves a larger total expenditure than 
that between any other two countries in 
the world. In 1928, for example, 


Americans in Canada spent about $237,- | 


000,000 and Canadians here spent about 
$86,000,000. 


The principal reasons for this great 
traffic are easily enumerated. The 
densest population of both countries is 
rather close to the frontier, which is 
not so true of the Mexican-American 
frontier. Canada has organized and ad- 
vertised for great tourist migrations 
from the south, and the highways and 
railway accommodations across 
frontier are extremely good. 


The total merchandise trade between | 


these two nations is now greater than 
that between any other two countries in 
the world and necessitates man 
ness tours across the frontier. Each na- 
tion maintains numerous branch plants | 
in the other. American invesments in 
Canada, indeed, are double those in any 
| other country. 


| Per Capita Wealth 
| Is Highest in World 


The per capita wealth of these two | 
friendly communities, as usually com- 
puted, is the highest in the world; and| 
wealth entails leisure to travel. Besides} 
both communities were built up by re-} 
cent migrations and are perhaps travel- 
ers by hereditary. In automobiles per | 
person, Americans and Canadians are 
the foremost motorists of the world. 

Americans find a bit of the Old World 
in French Canada, and Canadians go to 
Florida and California in the winter; 
and Americans, not all wealthy, go north | 
in the summer—or indeed, in the winter, 
for thé'ice earnivals. 

Canadians come south to our greater 
| cities, with their theaters and museums, | 
or to attend our greater universities. | 
Tens of thousands of Americans, on 
overseas tours, find it convenient to de- 
part or return via Canadian ports. 

In view of the immense importance of 
this frontier traffic, effort was made in 
1928 to obtain reasonably exact figures 
of the sums involved. The Dominion | 
| Bureau of Statistics issued a question- 
|naire to 3,500 American motorists to 
|Canada. The Dominion Bureau contem- 
| plates a larger sampling during 1929. 

During the calendar year 1928, 3,646,- | 
455 American automobiles crossed the} 
Canadian frontier “for touring purposes.” | 
This figure is the total number of per- 
mits issued by the Canadian authorities. | 

About three-fourts of these American 
| cars obtained permits to remain in Can- 
| ada for not exceeding 24 hours; about 
} one-fourth obtained permits to remain 
for not exceeding 60 days, and a tiny 
fraction on one per cent obtained per- 
mits to remain for six months. About | 
three-fourths of the cars crossed into} 
Ontario, and about one-eighth crossed | 
into Quebec. 





Average Expenditures 
Estimated at $156 


The returns of the holders of 60-day | 
permits were arranged in 12 batches of | 
100 each. These batch averages show 
an amazingly small variation. The low- 
est average is 69.5 per cent of the high- 
est average. 

Of the 12 averages, 3 are within $2 
of the average for all 1,200 returns; 5} 
are within $10 of that average; and 8) 
are within $15 of it. Again, 5 were} 
greater than the average for all 1,200) 
returns and 7 are below it. Further- 
more, the average of the second 600 re-| 
turns is only $7.99 less than the average | 
of the first 600 returns. 


The sampling thus commands a very 
high degree of confidence. The average | 
herein adopted, $156.35, is almost cer-| 
tainly within a few dollars of absolute 
accuracy. The total expenditure by per- 
sons in the 945,545 cars of this class is 
computed to be $147,835,961. 


The average for the 24-hour cars 
$15.33, is rejected as being far too high. 
These cars were all entered on 60-day 
permits, and the average expenditure 
would naturally be greater than that of 
ears which would more surely return 
within 24 hours. Hundreds of thousands | 
of the 24-hour cars made trips a few) 
miles: across the border and_ returned | 
without any expenditure at all. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
agrees that the average expenditures 
was probably around $7. The correct 
figure can hardly be more than $2 or 
$3 away from this assumed average; 
and since there were 2,698,737 cars in| 
this group, the margin of error in our 
estimated total of $18,891,159 is prob- 
ably not more than $8,000,000. - 
| The gross expenditure of American | 
| motorists in Canada during 1928 is thus 
computed to be $167,384,000. The max- 
imum margin of error being perhaps 
$13,000,000, one can say with assurance 
that the total was somewhere between 
$155,000,000 and $180,000,000, 

Not all this gross expenditure in- 
volved an “invisible” import. A few of 
our returning motorists declared mer- 
chandise for duty (in excess of the $100) 
exemption ver person), and such declara- 
tions are included in our “visible” im- 
ports, 








| 
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| 
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the | 


busi- | 


| country. 


by the number of persons of the same 
family in a car, only four of the 1,290 
cars paid duty; and the average value 
of dutiable merchandise was only 20 
cents a car. The derived total for the 
3,645,000 cars-would be about $730,000. 

To this “visible”? must be added the 
$4,198,113 of imports from Canada un- 
der statistical import classification No. 
9900—being chiefly certain goods within 
the $100 exemption. The “invisible” im- 
port on this motorist traffic in 1928 was, 
therefore, about $163,000,000. 


Revised Estimates 
For Earlier Period 


The tabulation showing foreign cars 
“imported into Canada for touring pur- 
poses” during the years 1922-1926 has 
a classification by permit periods dif- 


ferent from that used by the Dominion 
in 1927 and 1928. The intermediate per- 
mit period for the earlier years was 30 
days instead of 60 days. Before apply- 
ing to each of the five earlier years the 
average found in 1928, adjustment is 
necessary to make the two classifications | 
comparable, 


In the years 1927 and 1928, taken to- 
gether, one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
cars admitted for more than one day 
were admitted for six months, The rest, 
of course, were 60-day cars. Applying 
this ratio to the earlier years, we find 
that the gross expenditures by American 
mortorists in Canada in the years 1922- 
1927 were respectively as follows, in | 
round millions: 34, 50, 67, 87, 98 and| 
135. Deductions for goods declared were 
respectively, 5, 8, 6, 6, 6, and 6. 

Foreign cars imported into Canada for 
touring purposes (A. Admitted for one day; 
B. For one month; C. More than one month | 
and not exceeding six): 

ae 


175,535 2,420 
2,344 | 


273,444 1,954 
361,830 

*1,515,035 481,161 2,948 | 

| 1,521,181 550,906 4,168 

Total, 1922, 996,329; 1923, 1,241,897; 1924, 

*1,679,059; 1925, *3,999,144; i926, 2,076,255. 

*Revised by Dominion Bureau of Sta- 

tistics. Source: Canadian Department of 
National Revenue. 


No Record Kept 
Of Cars Imported 


Article 442 of the tariff act of 1922, 
as amended, authorizes the admission 
into the United States of automobiles, 
motorcycles, etc., on 90-day. permits or 
under 6-month bonds. Our customs 
authorities have kept no record of the 
number of cars imported under these 
two arrangements. They issue no 24- 
hour permits; and, by two methods, they 
avoid issuing any great number of 90- 
day permits to motorists who plan to 
spend only a few hours on this side of 
the border: (1) They merely “take up” 
and hold for a few hours the permit 
to reenter Canada issued by the Cana- 
dian authorities, unless the motorist 
plans to returrf by another frontier sta- 
tion, and (2) they, issue “yearly per- 
mits” to the many’ Canadians residing 
so close to the border that they cross 
it almost daily. 

A questionnaire by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics to 750 Canadians who 
had obtained American 90-day permits 
during 1928 yielded 436 returns. The 
compiled average expenditure was 
$138.10. In batches of 100 each, the re- 
turns showed the following averages: 
$117.40, $114.50, $143.90, and $166.06. 
The lowest batch average was, thus, 
69 per cent of the highest. This ques- 
tionnaire had to be abandoned when it 
was learned that our authorfties had not 
recorded the number of 90-day permits 
issued. 

Since the Dominion keeps a record of 
the number of Canadian cars “exported 
for touring purposes” (without regard 
to periods), the only solution was a 
questionnaire to persons receiving per- 
mits to reenter their cars into Canada. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cir- 
cularizing 250 holders of reentry per- 
mits and received 111 returns, which 
showed an average gross expenditure of 
$114.77 per car and an average declara- 
tion of merchandise (visible import, from 
the Canadian viewpoint) of $4.38. The | 
average number of persons per car was 
3.4, and the average length of stay was 


*1,314,885 


YEARLY 
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Violations of Traffie |Im position of Tariff on Petroleum 


By Foreign Diplomats 
Compiled for Senate 


List of 35 Persons Included 
In Report Transmitted by | 
Superintendent of 
Capital Police. 


A list of 35 persons, attached to the} 
embassies or legations of foreign Gov- 
ernments in Washington, D. C., who 
have’ been stopped and warned for traffic 
violations has been transmitted to the 
Senate by the Superintendent of the 
Capital’s police force, Henry G. Pratt. 

Major Pratt transmitted the list to the 
Secretary of the Senate, Edwin P. 
Thayer, in response to a resolution (S. 
Res. 94) requesting such information 
which was introduced by Senator Cara-| 
way (Dem.), of Arkansas and agreed! 
to by the Senate just before the recess. 


The full text of the letter of transmit- 
tal follows: 


Exempt From Arrest. 

“In accordance with Senate resolution | 
number 94 there is attached hereto a 
compilation setting forth the names and 
nationalities of all representatives of 


foreign countries attached to or em- 
ployed by foreign legations, who have 
been stopped and warned by members 
of the Police Department for operating 
automobiles in the District of Columbia 
while under the influence of liquor, or| 
for other traffic violations. 


“In this connection you are advised | 
that representatives of foreign countries | 
and attaches of their respective offices, 
duly accredited are exempt from arrest 
by reason of diplomatic immunity; 
therefore, we have no record of the ar- 


rest of any members of the diplomatic 
service.” 


The letter bore the date of January | 
25, 1929. The list follows: 

January 8, 1917—Baron E. Akerhiel 2 
Swedish. | 

March 3, 1922—Hector Ayerza, Argen- 
tine; March 8, 1922—Earl Dutzter, Ar- 
gentine; June 7, 1922—Count L. Szech- 
eiryi, unknown; June 27, 1923—Manuel 
Alvarez, Cuban. 

September 6, 1925, Edward Van Selz- 
man; October 25, 1925, Christian Dea-| 
mantapoulos. 

January 18, 1926, Senor Don Carlos 
Mantilla; August 19, 1926, Senor Don| 
Gustave De Median; October 18, 1926, 
Conrado Traverse; December 22, 1926,| 
Count Laszlo Szechenyi. 

March 21, 1927—Dr. Francisco Ger- 

ardo, Venezuela; May 13, 1927—Marian 
Curcelaru, Rumania; October 13, 1927— 
Count Alberto Marchetti, Italy. 
March 11, 1928—Enrique Salarzaus, 
Mexico; March 28, 1928—Kemal Djenany 
Bey, Turkey; May 13, 1928—Baron Paul 
Schell, Hungary; June 11, 1928—Henry 
Jules, France; July 13, 1928—William 
C. Macauley, Irish Free State. 

August 11, 1928—C. Lajous, Argen- 
tina; September 29, 1928—Gonzalo Guell, 
Cuba; October 24, 1928—Eduardo de Me- 
dina, Bolivia; November 5, 1928—Yoshi- 
taka Miwa, Japan; November 19, 1928— 
M. Fircuz, Persia; November 26, 1928— | 
Von Prittwitz, Germany; December 3, 
1928—W. M. Marck. Bulgaria; December | 
22, 1928—Raul D. de Median Bolivia. 

January 20, 1929—C. J. W. Torr. Great 
Britain; January 5, 1929—Bicardo Ce- 
brian Lona, Mexico; February 25, 1929— 
—Raul d de Median, Bolivia; April 14, 
Paul Steubling, Germany; April 9, 1929 | 
1929—Mr. Firauz, Persia; Avril 21, 1929 
—Ahmed Fahrny El Issv, Egypt; May 
9, 1929—Carols Izaguirre, Honduras; 
May 17, 1929—Stephen P. Biseroff, Bul- | 
garia; May 17, 1929—William M. Merck, 
Bulgaria; May 23, 1929—J. H. van| 
Royen, the Netherlands. 


Construction of Cruisers 
At Philadelphia Proposed | 
A delegation representing the city of | 


Philadelphia, conferred June 28 with the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis | 


{ text: 


Plans*for the United Mine Workers of 
America to have crude and refined pe- 
troleum and their products taken from 
the free list and made dutiable in the 


Smoot-Hawley tariff bill (H. R. 2667), 
are being advanced in the Senate by 
Senator Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma. 
Senator Pine has been advised by John 
L. Lewis, president of the mine workers, 
that vast injury is being done the coal 
industry by the free entry of millions of 
gallons of foreign oil which causes a 
further shrinkage in the consumption of 
American coal. In 1927 alone, President 
Lewis asserts, 431,067,000 barrels of fuel 
oil displaced 110,000,000 tons of coal or 
approximately 20 per cent of the normal 
output of American mines. 

Senator Pine is author of an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill which would make 
crude and fuel petroleum dutiable at $1 
a barrel. On other derivatives of pe- 
troleum the tax would be 50 per cent 
ad valorem on the American valuation. 

The full text of the Pine amendment, 
adding a new paragraph to schedule 1, 
follows: 

“Par. 99. Crude petroleum, and fuel 
petroleum, $1 per barrel of 42 gallons; 
kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, 
paraffin, paraffin oil, and all other dis- 
tillates, derivatives, or refined products 
of petroleum, 50 per centum ad valorem, 
United States valuation.” 

The letter from Mr. Lewis to Senator 
Pine, advocating a tariff, follows in full 
ext: 

My Dear Senator: As president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
speaking for that organization, I earn- 
estly urge upon the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
Congress the vital necessity of a tariff 
on the import of foreign-produced petro- 
leum oil imported into the United States. 
And I request that in the preparation 
of a tariff law, a task with which Con- 
gress is now engaged, you provide for 
such tariff on oil. This action will be in 
the best interests of the general public 
of the United States, because it will aid 


many thousands of now idle men in the 
coal-producing industry, thus enabling 
these. men to earn a living for them- 
selves and their families. 

The free importation of cheap oil from 
foreign countries into the United States 
has had a depressing effect upon Ameri- 
can-produced coal, and we see no good 
reason why this great, vital, funda- 
mental American industry should be thus 
penalized in favor of foreign industry 
and foreign labor. There is no question 
but that consumption of many millions 
of tons of coal have been displaced by 
theh use of oil produced in the United 
States. This of itself has done vast in- 
jury to the coal industry. To permit 
the continued free entry of many more 
millions of barrels of foreign oil sim- 
ply means still further shrinkage in the 
consumption of American coal and the 
wrecking of this great American in- 
dustry. 

Just how this thing works will be 
made clear when I point out that the 
431,067,000 barrels of fuel oil used in 
the United States 
110,000,000 tons of coal, or approxi- 








Changes Announced 
In F oreign Service 


First Secretary T. L. Daniels As- 
signed to Washington. 


Changes in the personnel of the For- 
eign Service in the past week were an- 
nounced, June 29, by the Department of 
State. The statement follows in full 


Alfred T. Burri, of New York, now 
Consul, Barranquilla, Colombia, assigned 
Consul, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Selden Chapin, of Pennsylvania, now 


Third Secretary, Rome, Italy. 





Adams, to urge that two of the first 
five cruisers of the 1928 program be| 
| built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
The delegation was headed by Harry G. | 
Harris, president of the Metal Trade’s | 





8.8 days. 

This $115 average for all cars, re- 
gardless of the length of stay, is sur- 
prisingly large; the corresponding fig- 
ure for the 3,645,455 American cars ad- 
mitted into Canada in 1928 was only 
$45.92. It is accepted, despite the mea- 
ger sampling, since there are strong 
reasons for its being larger than the 
American average: 


Prices of Automobiles 
Are Higher in Canada 


1. The price of automobiles in Canada 
being higher, the per capita ownership 
there is only about half that in this 
Owners are, as a class, wealth- | 
ier, and there are more, passengers per | 
car. 

2. The proportion of 24-hour Canadian 
tourists is smaller, because Canada has 
no large centers of population right on 
the border to compare with Detroit and 
Buffalo. Motorists residing in the lead- 
ing Canadian cities must travel some 
distance before reaching the boundary. 

Since Canada exported 519,871 cars 
for touring purposes in 1928, our total 
invisible export on this account would 
be about $59,700,000. The merchandise, 
detlared by Canadians upon reentering 
their country ($4.88 per car), while a 
visible import to Canada, is an invisible 
export to us; few or no export declara- | 
tions would be filled out in this country | 
for such goods. 

Revised estimates for Canadian motor- 
ist? in earlier years: : 

The more reliable averages of expend- 
itures obtained in recent months by ques: 
tionnaires to motorists necessitate revi- 
sions of the estimates for the years 1922 
to 1927, inclusive. Numbers of cars ex- 
ported from Canada for touring purposes 
in recent years were as follows: 


RR sis x Geats 24:0 eS dae ae ag a 
1928 eocesee- 126,628 
1924 sees 162,475 
cece BR0,077 

eee 346,387 

495,929 

srkce'0 bbe o'p. a Sea 08 hina 9 a 
The average of $115 per car is ac- 
eepied tor all years, In the eanlier 
years, prices were higher but prosperity 
was lower, This average for the years 
1922-1927 yields the following results in | 


1928 





The $100 exemption being multiplied 
Canada and the United States: 
Estimates of the amounts involved in 


round millions of dollars, 12, 15, 19, 26, | 


40, and 57. 


Rail and steamer tourists between 


Council of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. | 

Senator Reed (Rep.), Pennsylvania, | 
will confer with the Secretary on June | 
29 in support of the proposal. 


the rail and steamer traffic between the 
United States and Canada are now reg- | 
ularly made by the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics. The results are shown be- 
low; the steamer tourists include those | 
by ocean as well as those by the Great 
Lakes. The rather ingenious method of 
making the estimates is explained on| 
page 77 of the Memorandum on Inter- 
national Trade and Balances of Pay- 
ments, 1913-1927, published by the) 
League of Nations. 
Expenditures of United States tourists 
by rail and steamer in Canada and of | 
Canadian tourists by rail and steamer 
in the United States: 
Canadian 
tourists in 
the United 
States 
$14,008,326 
15,666,045 
18,268,680 
22,753,650 
31,174,500 
26,265,000 
26,000,000 
Source: 


United States 

tourists in 
Canada 

$47,416,720 

63,368,550 

70,625,610 

75,089,430 

79,328,250 

70,265,000 

70,000,000 

"Inserted by present compiler. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





the Department. 


Howard Donovan, of Illinois, new Con- | 


sul, Bahia, Brazil, assigned to the De- 
partment: 


John Sterrett Gittings, of Maryland, | 
Czecho- | 


now Third Secretary, Prague, 
slovakia, assigned Third 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Barton Hall, of Missouri, now Second 
Secretary, Helsingfors, Finland, assigned 
Second Secretary, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Secretary, 


| Edward P. Lowry, of Illinois, now | 
| Third Secretary, Mexico City, designated | 


Second Secretary. 


Paul Mayo, of Colorado, now Third ' 
Belgium, has re- | 


Secretary, 
signed. 

John R. Putnam, of Oregon, now Con- 
sul, Amoy, China, assigned Consul, 
Shanghai, China. 

Carl O. Spamer, of Maryland, now 
Consul, Amsterdam, Netherlands, as- 
signed Consul, Amoy, China. 

Stanley Woodward, of Pennsylvania, 


Brussels, 


jregularly assigned Vice Consul, Geneva, 


Switzerland, and recently detailed to the 
Department, confirmed a Secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service and assigned as 
Third Secretary, Brussels, Belgium, 

Non-career service: 

Paul H. Demille, of Texas, now clerk 
in the Vice Consulate, Tirana, Albania, 
appointed Vice Consul there. Stephen 
E. C. Kendrick, of Rhode Island, now 
Vice Consul, Toronto, Ontario, appointed 
Vice Consul, Mentreal, Quebec. 


Industries are coming to— 


Share in 
Canada’s prosperity and 
tap world markets! 


t 


A rent manufacturing city, alread 
U.S. industries 
transport facilities in all directions 


and favored nation agreements promoting export trade . . . 
Write for illustrated fact-booklet to: 


power, 


ORON To 


Canada’s 
Industrial Centre 


y the Canadian home of over 200 


. +» hub of the rich Canadian market... unrivalled 


. . Imperial preferential tariffs 
cheap 


TORONTO INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1308 Concourse Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


And Its Products Asked of Senate’ 


President of Mine W orkers’ Union Requests Levy as Means 
To Revive Coal Industry. 


very greatly in affording employment for | 


in 1927 displaced | 


Third Secretary, Peking, China, assigned 


Thomas L, Daniels, of Minnesota, now | 
First Secretary, Rome, Italy, assigned to | 


mately 20 per cent of the normal out- 
put of American coal mines, Even this 
displacement was so disastrous as to 
close a vast number of mines and to 
throw many thousands of mine workers 
out of employment. And now, if this 
Government permits the continued free 
entry of foreign-produced oil, it will 
mean the closing down of more mines 
and the unemployment of more thou- 
sands of men. 


When hundreds of thousands — aye, 
millions—of men are out of work, as is 


the case at present, there must necessar- 
ily follow a slump in business and com- 
merce of the country. These men, with 
no opportunity to earn a living, have no 
money to spend. They cannot buy the 
products of mills, factories, and shops. 
They cannot trade with local merchants 
and business men. Consequently the en- 
tire business and industrial structure of 
our country suffers from business de- 
pression. 

Especially is this true in those count- 
less communities, once prosperous but 
now practically bankrupt, where coal 
mines either are wholly idle or operating 
but a few hours a week, and where the 
earnings of coal-mine workers have 
sshrunk almost entirely if not altogether 
to the vanishing point. Coal is produced 
in 30 States, and these conditions exist 
in each and every one of these 30 States. 
We contend that Congress should not 





take any step that would further aggra- 
vate this intolerable condition, and this| 
is what would happen if foreign oil were 
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— ae 
The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 29, 1929. ° 


‘= 


Secretary of State, 


0 3 a Subject of 


Henry L. Stimson, en 
ce not announced. 
Ors m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss 4 point- 
ments local to = state, and also the 
debt situation. 
tL * m.—Thomas E. Campbell, former 
Governor of Arizona, and now Commis- 
sioner-General to the Seville (Spain) Ex- 
position, called to pay his respects. — 
11:45 a. m—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
cuss the personnel of the Federal Farm 
aye Shortridge (Rep.) of 
California, called to discuss the proposed 
closing of the border to trains passing 
between the United States and Mexico. 
4 p. m—The President left for an 
automobile ride in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. 
iT aa 
given continued ee free of tariff duty 
i e United States. , 
ine adie further that it is the duty 
of Congress to protect the interests of 
American labor rather than that of for- 
eign labor. Americans are not employed 
to any appreciable extent in the produc- 
tion of oil in foreign countries. Wages 
pai dfor labor performed in the produc- 
tion of oil in those foreign countries go 


lto inhabitants of those countries. They 


;ve American money for producing 
oil that would be shipped duty free into 
the United States and throw thousands 
more American workingmen out of em- 
ployment. There would be no justice in 
such a plan from the standpoint of. the 
best interests of the American public. 

On the other hand, an adequate tariff 


[Continued on’ Page 8, Column 7.) 





A Call to 


this great territory is 


System endeavors to 


constantly seeking t 


dered in locating raw 
markets, increasing 
expense and meeting 


The services of the 
System organization, 


railroad has reliable 





request. 


This territory has 


Y 


Industry - 


The Illinois Central’ System lives in a 
community—the Mississippi Valley—which 
is more than a thousand miles in length and 
whith includes fourteen important states. 
To assist in the industrial development of 


one of the railroad’s 


major undertakings. Such a program is one 
of enlightened self-interest, for the progress 
of the Illinois Central System is bound up 
in the advancement of its territory. 


Good transportation is an industrial ne- 
cessity. First, therefore, the Illinois Central 


give the best service 


that a well-trained organization working 
with adequate facilities can perform. 


In addition, the Illinois Central System is 


o be helpful to the 


‘ industries of its territory in the solution of 
their varied problems. Assistance is ren- 


materials, developing 
production, reducing 
the other timely de- 


mands of a fast-moving age. 


entire Illinois Central 
nation-wide in scope, 


are available not only to industries already 
established in the Mississippi Valley but 


also to those seeking locations therein. The 


information available 


with respect to industrial opportunities, and 
special surveys will be gladly made upon 


many attractions for 


industries. Its great natural advantages are 
becoming well known. Supplementing these 
is an alert citizenship with a co-operative 


spirit, 


Industry and transportation are closely 
related. They work together for mutual 
benefit in the territory of the Illinois Cen- 


tral System. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, July 1, 1929. 
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Taxation 


Deduction Allowed 
In Virginia of Tax 


Charged on Gasoline ||| 


Ruling by Revenue Bureau 
Is Applicable if Amount 
Is Not Included as Bus- 


iness Expense. 


BurREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

COME: TAX 2475. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
an opinion by it. income tax unit, states | 
that it will hereafter allow purchasers | 
of gasoline and other motor vehicle fuel | 
in the State of Virginia to deduct the 


amounts paid as such tax from their| 
gross income for income tax purposes. | 


This ruling revokes a part of a previ- 


ous ruling by the Bureau (I. T. 2157) | 


which held that the tax was deductible 
by the dealers only. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
A ruling is requested in regard to 
whether the gasoline tax imposed by 
the State of Virginia is deductible in 


INn- 
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Exe 


Index and Digest 


| Of Tax Decisions and Rulings. 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


| approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


(CREDITS AGAINST NET INCOME: 
A 


Individuals: Personal Exemptions: 


Revenue Act of 1928.—Section 25 (e)3 of the revenue act of 1928, which 
provides that the personal exemption of a taxpayer who dies during the 
taxable year shall be determined at the date of his death, is exclusive in its 
terms and cannot be applied in conjunction with section 25 (e) 2 of the act, 


} Internal Revenue. 
ume IV). July 1, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Excise Tax: 
Act of 1928.—The motor vehicle 


“ 


Vehicle Fuel Tax: 


which provides for an apportionment of the exemption where there is a 
change in the status of the taxpayer during the taxable year—Bureau of 
(G. C. M. 6275).—Yearly Index Page 1040, Col. 2, (Vol- 


State Statute: Revenue 
fuel tax imposed by the State of Vir- 


ginia is deductible in the income tax return of the purchaser who pays it 
| and to whom it is not refunded, but if the tax is added to or made a part of 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(Volume IV). July 1, 1929. 


the business expense of the purchaser, it can not be deducted separately as a 
tax, and I. T. 2157, in so far as it holds that the motor vehicle fuel tax im- 
posed by the State of Virginia is deductible only by dealers is revoked.— 
(I. T. 2475).—Yearly Index Page 1040, Col. 1 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


the Federal income tax returns of the | 


individual purchasers of gasoline. 

The tax in question is levied under 
an act of the general assembly of the 
State approved March 26, 1923, as 
amended by acts approved March 21, 
1924, March 10, 1926, March 13, 1928, 
and March 26, 1928. . 


Statements Required. 
In section 2 of the act, as amended, it 


is provided that in addition to the taxes | 


provided by existing law, every dealer, 
who is engaged in the State of Virginia 
in the sale, distribution, or use of motor 
vehicle fuels, shall not later than the 


20th of each calendar month render to, 


the motor vehicle commissioner a state- 
ment on forms prescribed by said com- 
missioner which shall show the quanti- 
ties of motor vehicle fuels sold and de- 
livered, or used, within the State of 
Virginia during the preceding calendar 
month, and such dealer shall. at the 
same time pay the tax or taxes levied 
in the act on all motor vehicle fuels 
sold and delivered, or used, as shown 
by such statement. 

It*is required that bills shall be ren- 
dered to all purchasers of motor vehicle 
fuels by dealers selling the same, which 
bills shall contain a statement. printed 
thereon in a conspicuous place that the 
liability to the State for the tax or 
taxes imposed by the act has been as- 
sumed, and that the dealer will pay the 
tax or taxes thereor on or before the 
20th day of the following month. 


Section of Act Quoted. 


Section 3 of the act, as amended, 
provides: 

There is hereby levied a tax of 4% cents 
per gallon on all motor vehicle fuels, as 
herein defined, which are sold and deliv- 
ered, or used, in this State, and are not un- 
der the protection of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution of the 
United States. But nothing herein shall 


be construed to exempt from this tax any | 


distributor of gas or oils on the gas used 
in making such distribution. 

In addition to the tax hereinabove in this 
section levied, there is hereby levied an 
additional tax of 1% cent per gallon on 


all motor vehicle fuels, as herein defined,} subsection (c) of this section shall, in case 


fey provides in part: 


Personal Exemptions 


Marital Status at Time of 
Death Controls, Rules 
General Counsel. 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 


ERAL COUNSEL MEMORANDUM 6275. 
The General Counsel ef the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue in G. M. C. 6275, has} 


| construed section 25 (e) 3 of the revenue 
act of 1928, relating to personal exemp- 


| tions, as all exclusive, and, consequently, | 
|has ruled that there can be no appor-| 
{tioning of such exemptions to a partial | 


| yearly basis. The opinion holds that the 


| status of the individual at the time of) 
| death, whether married or single, should | 


/continue without further inquiry. 

| The full text of the memorandum 
| opinion follows: 

| An opinion is requested as to the 
| credit for personal exemption allowable 
|to a taxpayer under the following cir- 
cumstances: 

wife lived together until March 30, 1928, 


'at which time they separated under the 


| terms of a settlement agreement which} 


was duly recorded among the records 
of the city of R. The taxpayer died on 
June 3, 1928. 

Ruling Is Asked. 

The M Company as executor requests 
information as to the proper exemption 
to be claimed for the decedent in his 
| 1928 income tax return. The husband 
|had no dependents, and could not be 


le 
| separation. 
} Section 25(e) of the-revenue act of 


(2) The personal exemption allowed by 


which are sold and delivered, or used, in/the status of the taxpayer changes during 


this State, and are not under the protec- 
tion of the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
nothing herein shall be construed to ex- 


| his taxable year, he the sum of an amount 
j Which bears the same ratio to $1,500 as| 
But/the number of months during which the 


|taxpayer was single bears to 12 months, 


empt from this tax any distributor of gasj pjys an amount which bears the same ratio 


or oils on the gas used in making such dis- 
tribution. 

It is provided in section 4 of the act, 
as amended, that 6c 2-3 per cent of the 
revenue derived from the tax levied 
under section 3 is appropriated for the 
construction of roads and projects com- 
prising the State highway system and 
shall be applied to no other purpose. 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent of 
the revenue derived from the tax on 
motor vehicle fuels is appropriated 
primarily for the maintenance of roads 
and bridges embraced in, at the time 
of the passage of the act, or which may 
thereafter be added to, the several 
county highway systems of the State, 
as specified in the act, and shall be ap- 
portioned quarterly among the several 
counties of the State as required by 
the State law. Any balance remaining 
after such maintenance may then be 
applied to the construction or recon- 
struction of the roads and bridges em- 


braced in such county highway systems. | 25(e)3 of the revenue act of 1928, pro-| 


| to $3,500 as the number of months during 
|} which the taxpayer was a married person 
| living with husband or wife or was the 
head of a family bears to 12 months. 

| For the purposes of this paragraph a 
fractional part of a month shall be dis- 
|regarded unless it amounts to more than 
| half a month, in which case it shall be con- 
sidered as a month. 

(3) In the case of ‘an individual who dies 
| during the taxable year, the personal ex- 
|emption and the credit for dependents shall 
be determined by his status at the time of 
|his death, and in such case full credits 
| shall be allowed to the surviving spouse, 
|if any, according to his or her status at 
| the close of the taxable year. 


It is suggested that section 25(e)2 is 
| applicable in the instant case, and that 


| the taxpayer’s personal exemption should 
be apportioned in accordance with the 
{number of months during which he was 
married and living with his wife and the 
{number of months during which he did 
|not have that status. 

This suggestion is not sound. 


It appears that the taxpayer and his | 


lassed as the head of a family after the 


Section | 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


| The calendar of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals for July 1 and 2 was printed 
|in the issue of June 24. Following is 
| the calendar from those dates’ to July 
| 13, inclusive: 
July 10, 1929. 

44495, Acme Development 
(order to show cause). 

19438, Laura Allen (motion). 

19841, Art Brass Co. (motion). 

11357, Bates-Bowman Corp. (motion). 
| 23851, Estate of Herschel Bartlett (mo- 
| tion). 
27850 


& Co. Ine. 


, Charles P. Bland (motion). 
29784, Elizabeth W. Boykin. 
| 43844, Mrs. Isoline C. McKenna, 
Orme Campbell (motion). 
38454, Chester Crystal Ice Co. 
44496, City Development Co. 
19840, 34244, Good Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. (motion). 
27251, Mary E. Hanlon (motion). 
Elizabeth Henaghan (motion). 
27, Gerald Hughes (A. S. E.). 


43026, Manor Coal Co. 
30046, Markson Bros. 
43905, Estate of F. W. Matthiessen. 
17261, Robert E. McNeill. 
43664, Estate of Mrs. C. 

(motion). 

| 718, Millard D. Olds (motion). 

43785, T. D. O'Neal (motion). 

44127, Thomas R. Orrell (motion). 

43745, Frederick H. Robinson (motion). 


(motion). 


W. Murchison 


| 26798, St. Louis National Baseball Club. | 


|} 44111, Estate of Arthur C. 
tion). 
44220, Alphonsus S&S. 
show cause). 
44222, Ambrose M. 
show cause). 
44277, Shekleton 
| show cause). 
44221, Vincent S. 
show cause). 
44131, Mrs. Bettie M. Sprunt (motion). 
44122, Douglas L. Sprunt (motion). 
44119, James L. Sprunt (motion). 
44126, Dr. W. H. Sprunt, jr. (motion). 


Refunds Are Given 


| To Two Taxpayers 


Sechrest (mo- 
Shekleton (order to 


Shekleton (order to 


| Co. (order 


Bros. to 


Shekleton (order to 


Overassessments Are in Favor 
Of Light and Power Firms. 


| Adjustments of overassessments in 

|two tax cases were announced June 29 

| by the Bureau of the Internal Revenue. 
7 full text of the announcement fol- 
Ows: . 

New Bedford Gas & Edison Light 
Company, New Bedford, Mass. An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of the 

| taxpayer is determined as follows: 1925, 
| $44,599.28. 

| A hearing was held May 28, 1929. 
| Of the above overassessment the amount 
| of $43,163.13 is caused by the allowance 
| of an additional deduction for deprecia- 
| tion since the deduction claimed on the 
return was inadequate. After a thor- 


mptions 


pre erg te 
‘Of Estate Determined |. Cateacat 


| 
R. 


In Rates on Cement 


Shipped to Northeast 


Present Schedules Found to 
Be Unreasonable and Scale 
Is Prescribed on Mile- 
age Basis. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Nos. 18112 and 15516 at Hudson, N. Y., 
and Northampton, Pa.; in No. 18744 at 
Glens ‘Falls, N. Y.;'and in No. 20279 at 
various points in the so-called Lehigh 
district of eastern Pennsylvania and 
western New Jersey. 

In No. 18112 it is alleged that the 
rates on Portland cement, in carloads, 
from Hudson, N. Y., to destinations on 
defendants’ lines in the New England 
States are unduly prejudicial to Hudson 
and complainant and unduly preferential 
of manufacturers and shippers of cement 
from the Lehigh district of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Nonpreferential and 
nonprejudicial rates for the future are 
asked. In No. 15516, as amended, it is 
alleged that the rate on Portland cement, 
in carloads, from Hudson to points on 
defendants’ lines in New England and 
in New York east of the Hudson River 
are unreasonable. The prayer is for 
just and reasonable rates for the future. 

Only the interstate rates to points in 





New York on the New York, New Haven | 


& Hartford, hereinafter called the New 
Haven, and Boston & Maine will be con- 
| sidered. 


Four Roads Cited. 


| The complaint in No. 18744, filed Au-| 
| gust 27, 1926, attacks as unreasonable | 


| 


Rate Decisions 


one year ago. 

For President Grant knew, what his- 
tory with an unwavering pen so often 
has written, that no nation can remain 
in the forefront of world powers without 
a merchant marine; and he believed the 
United States was, and of right ought 
to be, one of the world’s great powers. 

He was not the first of our Presidents 

to demand an American merchant ma- 
rine. In the first legislative act of 
the first session of the first Congress of 
the Unitec States, a provision for the 
encouragement of our shipping appeared; 
and during the administrations of Wash- 
ington more laws, designe1 to encour- 
age the development of United States 
shipping, were passea than have been 
passed during the administrations of any 
other President. 
The result was what Washington and 
his great associates foresaw—a develop- 
ment of American shipping that, within 
a generation, placed United States mer- 
chant vessels in the van of the world’s 
great. fleets. 


American Shipping Displaced 
By War and Steamships 


our mariners, as well as because this 
country then had the greatest abundance 
of the cheapest shipbuilding materials, 
there developed in our people a spirit of 
overconfidence. Therefore when it was 
reported to Congress that certain con- 


fcessions would be made in the matter of 





and unduly prejudicial the rates on 
Portland cement, in carloads, from} 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to points in New| 
England on the New Haven, and, by an} 
amendment dated December 11, 1926,/| 
places in issue under the same allega- 
tions the rates to destinations on the! 
Boston & Albany (New York Central} 
| Railroad Company, lessee), Boston &| 
Maine, and Central New England in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 

This complaint further alleges that un- 
duly preferential rates are maintained | 
by defendants from Howe’s Cave, Hud-} 
son, and Alsen, N. Y., and from North- | 
ampton, Pa., and other producing points | 
|in the -Lehigh district of Pennsylvania | 
and New Jersey. It is also alleged that 
the routing restrictions in connection 
; with rates on cement from Glens Falls} 
jto such destinations are unreasonable | 
|and require complaint to use the exces- | 
j Sively long route via Sidney, N. Y., not- 
withstanding a _ substantially shorter 
‘route could and should be established 
| through Mechanicville, N. Y., in connec- | 
tion with the Boston & Maine. The! 
| prayer is for reasonable, nonprejudiciai, 
|and nonpreferential rates for the future, | 
| reparation on past shipments, and the| 


| 
| 








| establishment of through rates and joint 
| rates via Mechanicville and the Boston! 
; & Maine. 

The complaint in No. 20279, filed on! 
behalf of 10 cement manufacturing com- 
panies in the Lehigh- district, attacks 
as unreasonable the rates on cement, in| 
carloads, from points in the Lehigh dis- | 
trict of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
to destinations in New England. The} 
prayer is for reasonable rates for the! 
future. 


Interveners File Petitions. 


Intervening petitions were filed in the | 
various cases by the complainants. in 
other cases and by other manufacturers | 
of cement at points in the Lehigh dis-| 
trict, in the Hudson district, and at Uni-| 
| versal (near Pittsburgh), Pa. The North | 
| American Cement Corporation, with ce-| 
ment mills at Alsen and Howe’s Cave, | 
N. Y., and the Knickerbocker Portland | 
Cement Company with a cement mill at} 
|Hudson Upper, N. Y., ask for the es- 
| tablishment of reasonable and nonpreju- 
dicial rates from their producing points 
| to destinations in New England. A num- 
| ber of the railroad companies operating | 
.from the Lehigh districts to New Eng- | 
land intervened in No. 15516. 

The complaint in No. 15516 was previ- | 
ously made the subject of a proposed 
| report by the examiner, to which ex- 
ceptions were filed by defendants and 
various interveners who opposed the re- 
|lief sought in such complaint. Such ex- 
| ceptions were orally argued jointly with| 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
| 2013, Cement from Eastern Trunk Line 








| Rate Complaints 


opening commercial ports from which 
American vessels then were being ex- 
cluded, provided Washington’s law, giv- 
ing a preference to American ships while 
bringing cargoes into the United States, 
was rescinded, that change was made; 
and in that rescinding act was hidden 
the germ which became so instrumental 
in destroying our merchant marine. 

For a time, however, low-cost ships 
and high-grade men kept us in a prom- 
irent position as ocean carriers. Gold 
discoveries in California and the Cri- 
mean War aided in maintaining a de- 
mand for- American vessels. But mean- 
while steam was coming in, supplanting | 
sail; thus eventually transferring the | 
low-priced up-to-date vessel from us to 
our great competitors. 

Such 2 condition necessarily meant the 
ultimate retirement of United States 
merchant ships from international routes 
unless Congress intervened; but the end 
was hastened by Civil War, which not 
only removed 1,000,000 tons of our ship- | 
ping—most of which went under foreign | 
flags and thus furthcr increased competi- 
tion against our remaining vessels, but 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public June 29 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 22388, Memphis (Tenn.) Freight Bu- 
reau et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
et al. Request Commission to order estab+ 
lishment of reasonable standard refrigera- 
tion charges on fruits, melons and vege- 


But, because of pride in the skill of | 


|made possible because no foreign-flag 


| flag to compete with foreign ships in this 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTep Herein, Beno 
PusuisHeD WiTHouT CoMMENT By THE UNITED States DAILY 


Railroads 


Revision Is Ordered | American Merchant Marine Expanding, 
Says Vice Chairman of Shipping Board 


Mail Contracts Assure Building of 30 New Vessels, Mr. 
Plummer Points Out. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
led up to the important legislation of 


imposed upon the country a debt so great 
as to cause the enactment of drastic rev- 


enue legislation under which the build- 
ing and successful operation of United 
States steamships in our foreign trade 
was made practically impossible. 

Then Congress for half a century 
turned its back on the sea; now and 
then giving a faint cheep of supposed 
encouragement to our few struggling 
veterans by enacting baby shipping laws, 
when man-sized legislation was needed. 
So the great merchant fleet, that once 
had carried so large a part of our car- 
goes and in itself developed a magnifi- 
cent industry that increased our national 
wealth, ceased to be. 


call for ships and more ships to be fur- 
nished by the United States, where ships 
were woefully lacking, but where alone 
they could be produced in sufficient 
quantities. We responded—responded to 
the extent of more than $3,000,000,000. 


For two years after peace had come, 
the scarcity of merchant vessels was 
still so great that the world kept calling 
for our ships to assist—this time in the 
handling cf their distressed commerce. 

Thus, having first been forced by for- 

eign necessities to build ships, we then 
were forced by those same necessities 
to engage once more in ocean-carrying. 
In this way, we again came to ‘breathe 
sea air; and the terrific losses which our 
producers had suffered, because there 
were so few United States merchant 
ships available during the World War’s 
first years, create .“a fixed determina- 
tion here that never again should this 
country be found in such a helpless con- 
dition. Hence, the legislation now in 
effect. 
I shall not discuss what other nations 
have done to aid their merchant ship- 
ping. It is all a matter of public record, 
available both here and abroac. I shall 
state what the United States is doing 
for its merchant ships; also the pur- 
pose and scope of that legislation. 


Adequate Merchant Fleet 
Declared to Be Necessary 


In 1920 our Government emphatically 
declared that the United States must 
have, to facilitate commerce with other 
nations, an adequate fleet of merchant 
ships, built, owned and operated under 
the United States flag. But soon Con- 
gress came to realize, what practical 
shipping men all along had known and 
repeatedly had demonstrated, that while 
we possessed what was by far the larg- 
est coastwise fleet in the world—a fleet 


ships could enter that trade, it was im- 
possible for ships flying the United States 


But then came the World War with its 


eel 


Rate Decisions. 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The“Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 29 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
New England cement rates, No. 18112.— 

Atlas Portland Cement Company v. Cen- 

tral Railroad Company of New Jersey 

et al. Decided June 3, 1929. 

1. Rates on cement, in carloads, from 
points in the Hudson district of New York 
and the Lehigh district of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey to destinations in New 
England found unreasonable. 

2. Reasonable basi®of rates 
for the future. 

3. Reparation awarded on carload ship- 
ments of cement from Glens Falls, N. Y., 
= ania on certain lines in New Eng- 
and. 

No. 21204.—Lanett Bleachery & Dye Work 
v. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided June 22, 
1929, 

Rate on acetate of iron, in tank-car loads, 
from Marquette, Mich., to Lanett, Ala., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed for the future and _ reparation 
awarded. 

No. 21199.—George E. Breece Lumber Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided June 21, 
1929, 

Rates on lumber and box shooks from 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., to Durango, Colo., 
and Riverside, Cedar Hill, Atec, Flora Vista, 
and Farmington, N. Mex., found not un- 
justly discriminatory but unreasonable. 
Rates for the future prescribed and rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 20641.—Woodsum Coal Company v. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
ross Company et al. Decided June 20, 
Rate on anthracite coal, in carloads, from 

producing points in Pennsylvania to South 

Braintree and Mattapan, Mass., found not 

unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 

in violation of the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the act, but unduly 
prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered r¢- 

moved. Reparation denied. 8 

No. 20456—Christian Feigenspan, a_ cor- 
poration, v. Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey. Decided June 19, 1929. 
German anthracite and briquettes 

(ovoids) unloaded from vessels into rail 

cars’ at piers in Jersey City, N. J., and 

shipped thence by rail in carloads to ts 
ark and Port Newark, N. J., found to ha 

moved in foreign commerce subject to the 
jurisdiction of this Commission in so far 
as such transportation took place in the 

United States. Rate charged thereon found 

unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 16099.—Milne Lumber Company vy. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Company et al. 
Decided June 21, 1929. 

1. Demurrage collected for detention of 


prescribed 
op 


| a carload of lumber at Detroit, Mich., found 


applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

2. Demurrage collected for detention of 
a carload of lumber at Detroit, Mich., 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3241.—Candy from Dallas, and _ Fort 

Worth, Tex., to Arizona and New Mexico. 

Decided June 12, 1929. 

Proposed increased rates on candy, in 
less than carloads, from Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex., to certain destinations in New 
Mexico and Arizona found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered cancelled and 





country’s foreign trade; because wages 
and conditions in this country made an} 
American-built vessel cost from 25 to 
50 per cent more than a similar-vessel 
cost abroad—the margin varying with 
the type of ship. Operating and other 
higher costs imposed additional handi- 
caps. 

Six years of experience: by the Gov-| 
ernment’s great fleets, and _ shorter 
periods of operations conducted by 
American citizens who had purchased 
vessels from the Shipping Board at 
prices sufficiently low to put them on a 





tables from points in Texas to Memphis. 
Claim feparieida. 

No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on potatoes from 
points in Virginia and Maryland to destina- 
tions in Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. 
Claims reparation of $3,029.58. 


competitive basis with foreigners, fur- 
nished actual figures which conclusively 
demonstrated to Congress, as well as to 
all others willing to read and understand 
them, the amount of national aid re- 
quired to keep a privately-owned mer- 
chant marine under our flag on the sea. 





No. 22390, Memphis (Tenn.) Freight Bu- 
reau et al. v. Southern Pacific Company et 
al. Claim reparation on melons shipped 
from points in Arizona and California to 
Memphis. ’ 

No. 22391, Tom Williams, of Excelsior, 
Ark., et al. v. Midland Valley Railroad. Re- 
quest Commission to order defendant to 
furnish coal or open top cars on its house 


lor other track at Excelsior convenient for 


loading from wagons or trucks. Claim rep- 
aratin of $43,820. E 

N. 22392, Thornhill Wagon Co., of Lynch- 
burg, Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
et al. , 
of fourth class, on farm wagon bodies from 


Lynchburg, Va., to Peru, Ill. 


Rate complaints made public June 28 | 


Asking rating of fifth class, in lieu | 


So at last Congress acted; and it acted 
effectively. Of course, that action was 
not entirely satisfactory—it has left the 
problem of advantageous interchange- 
ability between our foreign-trading ships 
and ocean-going ships in our coastwise 
trade unsolved; but Congress can deal | 
with that branch of the problem here-' 
after. 

Our latest law begins by providing 


proceeding discontinued without prejudice 

to the filing of new schedules in conformity 

with the views expressed herein. 

No. 21499.—American Cross Arm Company 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway Company@ 
‘etal. “Decided June 20, 1929. ~~~ 
Rates on wooden insulator pins, in car- 

loads, from Thaxton and Boones Mill, Va., 

to Jacksonville, Fla., found unreasonable. 

Reparation awarded. 








that after a man actually has put into“a 
ship under construction, in a United 
States yard, enough of his own money 
to pay one-quarter of that vessel’s en- 
tire cost, he may borrow from the Gov- 
ernment, at around 3% per cent, enough 
money to pay the remaining 75 per cent 
of building expense. This enables a 
great saving in ipterest charges to be 
made during the 20 years allowed him 
in which to pay that loan. 

Then practically all ships employed 
on regular services between the United 
States and foreign countries are eligible 
for mail contracts, the rate of compensa- 
tion varying from $1.50 per statute mile 
on outward voyages to $12 per mile for 
satisfactory ships of 24 knots on such 
voyages—a proportionate increase in pay. 
also going with increases in speed above 
this: last-named figure. 

To be continued in the jissue of 

July 2. 





| viding that in the case of an individual 


| who dies during the taxable year the per-| ugh and extensive investigation of the| Points*to New England, 88 I. C. C. 605,| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


, n , : _| taxpayer’s books of accounts and records| hereinafter referred to as I. and S. 2013, | are summarized as follows % ' 
{eel nee ae be nee PY | by field examiners and consideration of | which case had been reopened for re-| _ N®- 22819. —Ront here —unetation ot 
cll ange ol eC sa pA iy appli.| at the relevant facts and circum-| argument. Before No. 15516 had been } Stove ee tae Tike ak al. Re. 
on _ S| ee is clearly apy | stances, such as a proper classification | acted upon, the complaint in No. 18112 | Seat connate to order establishment | 
| oo m tne, Ing anh case. be lied i of the depreciable properties, establish-| was filed and decision in No. 15516 and| o¢ ;easonable rates on gas, coal and wood 
his eae cannot os app roe id | ment of date of acquisition and esti-|I. and S. 2013 was, therefore, deferred | stoves and ranges, coal and wood heaters, 
conjunction with section 25(e)2, provid-| mated useful life, reasonable deductions | and these two cases have been reopened| warm air heating furnaces and_ stove 
| ing for the apportionment of the eee for depreciation have been determined and consolidated for decision with No.| hollowware and other stove furniture in and 
| tion where there is a change in the status | and allowed as provided by section| 18112 and the cases heard in connec-|.between points in Southern and official 
of the taxpayer during the taxable year.| 234(a)(7) of the revenue act of 1926 tion therewith. iqeaentien He es ‘Grasery Co 
| Thus, where there is both a change of | and the regulations promulgated there- _ _Unreasonableness Found. of a eee ete ~ - Chicago, Mil- 
| status and death within the taxable year) under. Appeal of L. Z. Dickey Grocery; We find that the rates assailed in No.| wauKee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. 
section 25(e)3 must govern. | Company 1 B. T. A. 108; Quito Electric 18744 for transportation from Glens | alleges unreasonable rates and asks repa- 
Inasmuch as the taxpayer separated | Light & Power Company v. Commis- Falls to points on the New Haven, dur-) ration of $333.96 on shipments of canned 
| from his wife on March 30, 1928, and| sioner 10 B. T. A. 538. ing two years prior to August 27, 1926,| vegetables, kraut’ and pickles from points 
fey aoe th Pig Pa status _—— time} The balance of the overassessment in ee unreasonable to the extent that! in Srmeoneln <0 points in Illinois, Mis- 
7 . . of his death was that of a single person.| the amount of $1,436.15 is caused by the| they exceeded the rates established on | Suri and Indiana. 
etc., of the State, on whic , 3 | ai : : | ? : rte Mipdeuny ril 15 ‘ as int, So. O80 jeorge K *hilade!- 
the tax or taxes Sane as an Accordingly, the personal exemption al-| allowance, as ordinary and necessary ex-| April 12, 1927; that the complainant in| en tar a Seltimors fonts Baile 
shall have been paid ‘shall “be reim- | lowance in his 1928 income tax return is) penses, of certain items erroneously | that case made shipments during said | naa et a Ask Commisison to order es- 
bursed and repaid eee nk a? Gua | $1,500. , is _| charged to the depreciation reserve. Sec- period to which said rates were applied, | tablishment of reasonable rates on com- 
cas tedee Gatto hn ft ft - eo = —= ie = : | tion’ 234(a)(1) of the revenue act of and paid and bore the charges thereon;|mon sand from Leslie, Md., to Philadel- 
ing to tee ditaater of th P| ee 1 “ wy = meer VS a ol 1926. that it has been damaged thereby and! phia. Claim reparation of $7,000. 
motor vehicles an aint os sake ied oo ie sanled te = neeeeee mee the | Alabama Power Company, Birming-  '§ entitled to reparation to the basis of| No. 22381.—Arthur Capper, «toe. 
. S ar companied | tax is intended to be jmposed upon the|}4, Ala. Overassessments of income | 1@teS __established effective on said| Kans., v’ Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
yd . ticket i ad document from the | purchasers of motor Vehicle fuels used | tay in favor of the taxpayer are dates April 12. Railway et al. Seeks rensonenie rates on 
ealer or retail distri r, showi : § : ; . rehic , 0a} , fe r et : : ‘inting Or wrapping paper, printed, from 
: aan stributor . showing such as a propelling power for motor vehicles| mined as follows: 1923, $35,378.40; pe- , We further find that the rates assailed c on T i ee Long Kans. Claims 
peenene, which affidavit shall set forth) upon any of the public highways, etc.,! riod from January 1 to September 1 from Glens Falls to destinations on the Teen ot $30 000. : 
ae. Sane ee such fuels so pur-|of the State. In view of the facts that | 1924, $56,227.60. . ’ lines of the New Haven, Boston & Al- No. 22382,—Coltexo Corporation, of New 
ased and use 9y such consumer | the dealer is required to state on the A ‘hearing was held January 13, 1928 bany (New York Central Railroad Com-| York City, v. Arkansas & Louisiana, Mis- 
other than in motor vehicles operated | bills that the tax imposed by the 480-| Of the above overassess 3 ‘n7e ov | Pany, lessee), Boston & Maine, and Cen-|souri Railway et al. Claims reparation 
P ; , : : wee overassessments $89,078.27 | ;.. < , ; ‘ ‘ ry fr 
or intended to be operated upon the|line tax law of the State of Virginia lx canand ath alinwane : a tral New England in Massachusetts, Con-|9n car of second-hand machinery from 
public highways, etc. of the State, and|has been “assumed by him.” that the aused by the allowance of additional necticut, and Shee lalnnd ane d for | Fairbanks, La., to Shamrock, Tex. 
, , eo ; , deductions for depreciation. As a result aes : ah, O8 Yo, 22383,—Eastern Tanners Glue Co., 
how used. | taxes collected from purchasers of gaso-| o¢ : tankt \the future will be, unreasonable to the| ,N0:22383.-—Eastern 1 
The act, as amended, ‘provides i aoe Los oe ee oe 7 ‘= Fi rn of field investigations and conferences in extent that they oe i #0 a| ot Gowanda, N, Y., v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
tion 9 that if any dealer as defin din operation of iene wand I fas the : the Bureau it is determined that the de-| rates based on the follov ing distance 
ain: act abel tan & OG; In | OPAFASION 9F oP venicies on the pu>-|ductions for depreciation claimed in the! scale of rates in c ag eee 
0 pay the tax or|lic highways, etc., of the State are to|yeturns were inadequate. Accordingly & ates in cents per 100 pounds: 


Exemption Provided. 

It is further provided in section 7 of 
the act, as amended, that any purchaser 
who shall buy ia quantities of five gal- 
lons or more at any one time any motor 
vehicle fuels as defined in the act for 
the purpose of, and the same is actually 
used for, operating or propelling boats, 
ships, stationary gas engines, tractors 
used for agricultural purposes, etc., and 
motor equipment belonging to counties 
and towns used exclusively in municipal 
activities, or who shall purchase and 
use any of such fuels for other commer- 
cial use except in motor vehicles oper- 
ated or intended to be operated in whole 
or in part on any of the public highways, 


ansil 


Corporation 


Marked plainly on bills of lading assures 
shippers of a substantial saving in rates and 
express service all the way. 


Through rates in effect in connection with rail 
lines between the Atlantic Seaboard and other 
Eastern points, Pittsburgh and related territory, 
also ports of the Great Lakes; and Western 
and Northwestern points including Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., Duluth, 
Minn., Minneapolis, Minn., St. Paul, Minn., 
and points beyond including the Pacific Coast. 


Differential rates from New England also 
import rates from Montreal and Quebec via 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Windsor, Ont., and 
this Corporation apply to points on and beyond 


/et-al. Asks Commission to prescribe re@a- 
{sonable rates on tannery fleshings, hide 
|trimmings or glue stock from points in 
taxes on motor vehicle fuels due by such 5 m., less > 350 m., over 330 19.5 | Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan 
dealer under the provisions of the act, 
on or before the 20th day of the month 
in which said payment is due, there 
shall be automatically added thereto 
a penalty equal to 25 per cent of the 
said tax, to be paid or collected when 
the said tax is paid or collected. 
Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions taxes paid or accrued within 





the taxable year except those specified 
in that section. Article 151, of Regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the reve- 
nue act of 1928, provides that in gen- | 
eral taxes are deductible only by the 
person upon whom they are imposed. | 

Purpose of Tax Explained. 


| it and to whom it is not refunded. 


be refunded to them, and that the tax 
is to be applied to the construction, 
maintenance, and upkeep of the high- 
ways, streets, etc., of the State, it ap- 
pears that the State legislature intended 
in enacting the act imposing the taxes 


}in question to impose taxes upon pur- 
|, chasers of motor vehicle fuels used as 
|a propelling power for motor vehicles 


upon any of the public highways, etc., 
of the State. 


It is held, therefore, in accordance 


| with the provisions of section 23(c) of 


the revenue act of 1928 and article 151 


of Regulations 74, that the motor ve- 


hicle fuel tax imposed by the State 
of Virginia is deductible in the income 
tax return of the purchaser who pays 
If, 


additional deductions are allowed in the 
present audit in order to grant the tax-| 
payer the reasonable allowances author- 
ized by sections 234(a)(7) of the revenue | 
acts of 1921 and 1924 and articles 161 
of Regulations 62 and 65. Appeal of 
Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 355. 

The balance of .the overassessments | 
amounting to $2,527.73 results from the | 11° 
allowance of an*additional deduction for | !*° 
interest paid, elimination of nontaxable | ia 
interest erroneously included in the re-!| 17 
turn, and a minor adjustment to the! 185 
amount of reported rental income. 200 
— : eee a —_ 215 
purchaser, it can not be deducted sepa- | 220 
rately as a tax. The ruling appearing | 245 
as I. T, 2157, in so far as it holds that | 2° 


the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by | 59 


10 


From the provisions of the sections | however, the tax is added to or made|the State of Virginia is deductible only | 31 


of the law of the State of Virginia im-\a part of the business expense of suchiby the dealers, is hereby revoked. 
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690 2 
710 26 
730 29.5 
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| Anderson, 8. C., 


land Wiscinsin to Gowanda. Claims repa- 
ration. 

No. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., v. 
Seeks 
| from 
| Ind., 
tion. , 
| No. 22385.—W. L. Martin Broom & Mop 
Co., of Lousiville, Ky.,, v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. *‘Claims reparation of $642.41 
on broom: corn: from Strong City,’ Okla., 
to Louisville. 

No. 22386.—Townsend Lumber Co., of 
v. Southern Railway et 
Claims reparation of $356.28 on four 
of asphalt shingles from New Or- 
La., to Jordania, 8. C. 


22384.—Perrine-Armstrong Co., of 
Erie Railroad et al. 


and Red Key, 
Claims repara- 


Markle 
Ohio. 


Huntington, 
to Cleveland, 


al. 
; cars 
leans, 


reasonable rates on rough lumber | 


If you are shipping east 





No, 22887.—-Art Marble Co., of Jackson, 
Miss., v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
et al. Asks Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on xite, a building material, 
from Jackson, Miss.,.to interstate desti- 
nations, 


Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. 


or west we will be glad 


to send our representative to call on you. 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
Operating 21 Package Freight Ships 


15 of which are equipped with automatically 
controlled Refrigeration Compartments. 


Agents in Principal Cities, or 


H. S. Noble, Vice President 


F, W. Dever, G. F. A. 


223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also operating exclusively passenger steamships Juniata, Octorara, Tionesta 


a 
¢ 


‘ 
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Alabama Power Company Not Interested Industry and Trade 
In Any Newspaper, Counsel Testified 


For Rebroadcasting William Logan Martin Also Declared Publisher Was Un- 


aware of Original Source of Loan. 


Radio Commission Grants 16 
Applications for Modifi- 
cation of Existing 
Licenses. 


The application of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor Zor construction permits 
for experimental rebroadcasting stations 
on three separate channels was granted 
by the Federal Radio Commission June 
28. The Commission at the same time 
announced decisions in other pending 
cases, granting 43 applications 

Sixteen applications of broadcasters 
for modification of existing licenses were 
granted by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion June 27. At the same time the 
Commission denied applications of the 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
for a license to employ radio communi- 


cation between engine and caboose of | must have talked to you some time be- 


trains, and of Wired Radio, Inc., for a 
construction permit for a station. 

The full text of the statement issued 
on June 28 follows: 


Rebroadcast Channels. 





ation of Labor, construction permit. (Ex- 
perimental relay broadcasting), the Com- 
mission found that public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity would be served 
by granting said application for the use 
of the following frequencies; 6,080, 
11,840, and 17,70 kilocycles, subject to 
general orders 64 and 68. The Commis- 
sion therefore directed that orders be 
entered reciting said findings and order- 
ing that said construction permit be is- 
sued accordingly. 

In the following cases the Commission 


@ found that public interest, convenience, 


-- 
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@ “high-frequency 


g? 


or necessity would not be served by 
granting any of said avplications. The 
Commission therefore directed that 
orders be entered, reciting said findings 
and denying said applications. 
C. Merwyn Dobyns, Long Beach, 
* Calif., construction permit (relay broad- 
casting); F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fla., 
construction permit (experimental); 
News Syndicate Co., Inc., New York, li- 
cense (portable press relay); Don Lee, 


Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., construc- 
tion permit (new relay experimental 
station). 


Order Adopted. 

With regard to Docket No. 212, upon 
motion duly made, seconded and car- 
ried, Commissioner Robinson dissenting, 
the following order was adopted: 

“It appearing that the minutes of June 
7 and 10, 1929, call upon RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., to furnish amended appli- 
cations consistent with the grant made 
to said applicant on June 7 and 10, 1929, 
and 

“It further appearing that said appli- 
cant has, by letter dated June 14, 1929, 
addressed to the Secretary, Federal Ra- 
dio Commission, furnished said amended 
‘applications, covering the use of certain 
channels for domestic 
point-to-point communication between 
certain points, now, therefore, 

“It is ordered that the applications of 
RCA Communications, Inc., as amended 
and recited in said letter of June 14, 
1929, be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
proved, and that construction permits 
and/or licenses covering said amended 
applications be issued forthwith, and 

“It is further ordered that all applica- 
tions other than those recited and 
amended in letter of June 14, 1929, 
which were pending in docket No. 212 
at the time of the Commission’s deci- 
sion of June 7 and 10, 1929, be, and the 
same are hereby, denied.” 


Airplane Licenses. 

Temporary air stations: 

Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J. 

Boeing Air Transport, Oakland, Calif. 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
Clovis, N. M., KST; Winslow, Ariz., KSV; 
Albuquerque, N. M., KSI; Waynoka, 
Okla., KSY; Kingman, Ariz., KSX. 

Experimental frequencies: 


Lawrence E. Dutton, Culver, Ind.; Ed- | 


mund T,. Flewelling, Dayton, O.; Her- 
.bert Hoover, Jr., and Frederick Emmons 
Termen, portable in Sixth Dist.; Gleason 
Willis Kenrick, Philadelphia, -Pa. 

Construction Permit: 

Cleveland Vacuum Tube Works, Cleve- 
land, O. Radio Corp. of America, Oahu, 
and Maui, Honolulu; Colorado School of 
Mines (portable); Edmin C. Crossett, 
Wianno, Mass.; George T. Barnes, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


New Licenses for Experiments. 
Experimental licenses (new): 
Trustees of Tufts College, Medford, 

Masgs.; Western State College of Colo- 
rado, Gunnison, Colo.; Albert B. Pitts, 
Rantoul, Ill.; Mutual Telephone Co., 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Cleveland Vacuum 
Tube Works, Cleveland, Ohio; Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. 
Dak.; Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Francis Ed- 
ward Handy, Hartford, Conn.; David 
Grimes, Staten Island, N. Y.; Allen D. 
Cardwell Mfg. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Universal Wireless Comm. Co., 
Inc. (portable). 

Renewal of license (for eight experi- 
mental frequencies and five kilowatts): 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Ocean 
Township, N. J., and at Clifwood, N. J. 


Television License Renewed. 

Renewal television license (for 2,750- 
2,850 kilocycles and 100 watts): Wilbur 
Jerman, Portland, Oreg. 

Aeronautical licenses: Western Air Ex- 
press, Inc., Pueblo, Colo., and Wichita, 
Kans.; Chicago Daily News, Inc., (air- 
plane). 

Modification of construction permit 


(for television): Lexington Air Stations, | 


Lexington, Mass. 


Geophysical Permits. 

_ Geophysical license (for 5 geophy- 
sical frequencies): Geophysical Explo- 
ration Co. (portable), Beaumont, Tex.; 
Wireless Service Corp. (portable), Tex., 
Okla., La. 

Renewal geophysical licenses: The 
Texas Company (inclusive) (portable). 

Aeronautical construction permit: 
Egyptian Transportation System, Inc., 
New Marion, III. 

Airplane license: 
ways, Inc. 

The statement issued by the Commis- 
sion, June 27, respecting applications 
follows in full text: s 

In the following case heretofore heard 


Pan American Air- 


, by the Commission and taken under ad- 


4? 


| got his check from_you. 
In the following case, Chicago Feder-| ently did, yes, sir. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of William 
Logan Martin, general attorney for 
the Alabama Power Company, on | 
June 19 before the Federal Trade | 
Commission in its inquiry into fi- 
nancing of newspapers as a part of 
the investigation of public utilities, 
was begun in the issue of June 28 | 
and resumed June 29. Mr. Martin 
testified he had loaned $50,000 to 
Abner Aldridge, who in turn had 
loaned it to Joseph McGowin, Mo- 
bile financier; who advanced that 
amount to the publisher of the Mo- 
bile Press, R. B. Chandler. Ex- | 
cerpts from transcript of his testi- 
mony, together with excerpts from 
transcript of other testimony on 
June 19: 


Q. And consequently Mr. Aldridge | 


fore the 18th of February about this | 
matter? A. He must have. 


Q. And he must have discussed it 
with you before the day on which he 
A. He appar- 

Q. Perhaps you will agree that as | 
far back as the 5th of February you 
will undertake to say.that you had the | 
money available to carry this out? 
That is correct. 

Q. Was there some discussion that | 
the total amount to be advanced might 
be in excess of $50,000? A. No; no 
discussion about it. 


Q. Perhaps the total amount never | 


was stated. A. No; it was not. 


Questioned on Holdings 
In Power Companies 


By Mr. Healy: Q. Are you largely 
interested as a stockholder in some of 
those companies that we have talked 
about? A. I would not say largely, 
no. 


jas the holding company? 


|ment company. 


A. | 
|Fiscal Statement Shows Fi- 


| Light Company a certain basis of ex- 
change of stock of the two companies. 


Q. And you have taken advantage 
of that offer? A. I have. 

Q. So that are you now.an owner 
of a substantial number of shares in 
that company? A. Yes. 

Q. Has it succeeded the Southeastern 
A. No. 

It is still another holding com- 

A. No. 


Q. 
pany? It is more of an invest- | 
Investment trusts. 

. The Southeastern held the stocks 
of the Alabama Power Company and 
other operating companies. Is that cor- 
rect? <A. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Q. And this stock, or a large share 
of it, is in turn held by this Common- 
wealth Company? A. Yes. 

Q. And the stock of the Common- 
wealth Company is held by whom? A. 
The general public. 

Q. Including some of the people who 


[Continued on Page 7, 


Treasury Announces 


$185,000,000 Surplus 





Column 1.] 


nances_ in ‘Highly Satis- 
factory State.’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
000,000 from the 1928 figures, but an 
increase of $29,000,000 over the Treas- 
ury estimates. The falling off in rev- 
enue is due, in the main, to a loss of 
about $45,000,000, resulting from the re- 
peal of the excise tax on the sale of auto- 
mobiles and of about $12,000,000 owing 
to increased exemptions applicable to the 
so-called amusement tax, a total loss of 





. Well, are you a substantial stock- 
holder in the Alabama Power Company 
or the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. I am not a substantial stock- 
holder in the Alabama Power Company. 
I own some common stock, or did own 
some common stock in the Sutheastern 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. I do not want to try to go into 
too many particulars about it, but I 
thought we could agree on some gen- 
eral phrase that*would describe your 
interest in it. 

A. I would not say I am a substan- 
tial subscriber in the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. I own some 
shares in it, or I did. They were ex- 
changed for the shares of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Company. I have 
no holdings at this time in the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company except 
some preferred stock. 

Q. What is that other company you 
have mentioned? A. The Common- 
wealth and Southern. 

Q. What is that? A. That is the 
company that has offered to the stock- 
holders of the Southeastern Power & 








visement, Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., 3XE, experimental li- 
cense, the Commission found that pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity 
would be served by granting said appli- 
cation in accordance with the récommen- 
dations of the engineering division, The 
Commission, therefore, directed that an 
order bé entered, effective June 18, 1929, 
reciting said finding and ordering that 
the license be issued accordingly. 

In the following cases heretofore heard 
by the Commission and taken under ad- 
visement, The N. Y. Central R. R. Co., 
on board train, two licenses; Wired Ra- 
dio, Inc., New York City, construction 
permit, the Commisison found that pub- 
lic interest; convenience or necessity 
would not be served by granting any of 
said applications. The Commission, 
therefore, directed that orders be entered 
effective June 18, 1929, reciting said 
findings and denying said applications. 


Applications Granted. 

The Commission granted the following 
applications: 

Mona Motor Oil Co., KOIL.—Construc- 
tion permit (to use one kilowatt; new 
equipment only). 

Wm. Hood Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn., WHDI.—Con- 
struction permit (to change of equip- 
ment only). 

Radio Electric Co., Devils Lake, N. D., 
KDLR, and Norman R. Hoffman, Har- 
risburg, Pa., WCOD.—Construction per- 
mit (to install crystal control only). 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., near Beau- 
mont, Tex., KFDM.—Construction per- 
mit (for increased power, 500 night pro- 
vided new equipment is installed). 

T. E. Kirksey, trading as_ Kirksey 
Bros., Abileno, Tex., KFYO.—Modifica- 
tion of license (100 watts night; 250 
watts day on 1,420 kilocycles). 

Otto F. Sothman, Ravenna, Nebr., 
KGFW.—Medification of license (1,310 
kilocyecles 50 watts only until temper- 
ature-control crystal is installed). 

Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo, KFHA.—Modification 
ef license (100 watts as soon as tem- 
perature-control crystal is installed). 

Woodruff Furniture Co., Inc., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., WRBJ.—Construction per- 
mit (1,420 kilocycles, 100 watts; un- 
limited time when crystal control is in- 
stalled). 

Voice of St. Louis, Inc., near St. Louis, 
Mo., KMOX-KFQA.—Construction per- 
mit (for removal of transmitter; 25 kilo- 
watts and 25 kilowatts experimentally). 

KGFF Broadcasting Co., Alva, Okla., 


KGFF.—Construction permit (for re- 
moval of transmitter). 

John F. Weimer, Mansfield, Ohio, 
WJW.—Construction permit. (for re- 


moval subject to engineerifig approval). 

Frederick Lennig, trading as Lennig 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., WNAT.— 
Construction permit (for crystal con- 
trol). 

Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, WHK.—Construction permit (to 
remove and reinstall 1 kilowatt trang; 
mitter, subject to engineering approval 
as to location). 

Wm. Penn Broadcasting Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., WPEN.—Informal permission 
to test after midnight up to June 30, 
1929 (no increase of power to be em- 
ployed). 

W-A-S-H Broadcasting Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., WASH.—Modification of 
license (granted in so far as an increase 


some $57,000,000, which, however, was | 
almost entirely made up by increases of 
about $40,000,000 from the tobacco tax, 
and about $16,000,000 from stamp taxes. 

The estate tax yielded about the same 
amount as the previous year, namely, 
$60,000,000. The difference between the 
actual miscellaneous internal revenue re- 
ceipts and the receipts as estimated by 
the Treasury is accounted for principally 
| by two items—$10,000,000 increase of 
estate tax receipts over estimates, and 
$14,000,000 increase in stamp tax col- 
lections, due, of course, to the unforeseec- 
able and unusual activity in security | 
' markets. 


Significant Changes. 

The most significant changes to be 
noted in 1929, as compared with 1928 in 
so far as receipts are concerned, is the 
almost complete disappearance of the 
large revenue derived up to the present 
time from the sale of Government-owned 
capital assets, continued downward trend 
in back tax collections, the loss in rev- 
enue occasioned by the repeal of the 
automobile tax, the modification of the 
admissions tax, and the reduction of the 
corporation tax rate; and, on the other 
hand, the unusual increase in receipts 
from the individual income tax, the rec- 
ord breaking receipts from the tobacco 
tax, and the unusually large yield of 
the stamp tax. ~ 

Expenditures: Total expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts 
amounted to $3,248,000,000 as compared 
with $3,644,000,000 in 1928, or an in- 
crease of $204,000,000, the principal 
items of increase consisting of increased 
postal expenditures of $105,000;000 pay- 
able from the Treasury, of which $52,- 
000,000 were for compensation to rail- 
roads for mail transportation as a result 
of a recent Supreme Court decision, of 
increased internal revenue refunds of 
$42,000,000, of increased naval expendi- 
| tures of $30,000,000, of flood control and 
other expenditures connected with flood 
relief of $30,000,000, of the first Govern- 
mental contributions to the Civil Service 
| Retirement Fund of $20,000,000, of $16,- 
000,000 increased Veterans’ Bureau ex- 
| penditures, of increased public building 
expenditures and of increased compensa- 
tion to Government employes. The prin- 
cipal items offsetting these increases are 
$50,000,000 for war claims paid in 1928, 
and a decrease in interest paid of 
$54,000,000. 7 


Increased Expenditures, 


| Expenditures as compared with the 
Budget estimate show an increase of | 
$54,000,000. Though there are a num- 
ber of decreases and increases in ex- 
penditures of the various departments 
which to a large extent offset each other, 
this is accounted for principally by three 
items—$52,000,000 paid to the railroads 
on account of back mail pay as the re- 
sult of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, an increase of some $39,000,000 in 
| internal revenue refunds, and a $12,000,- 
| 000 loan to the Greek government, or a 
total of $103,000,000. This increased 
| amount was partially offset by reduced 
expenditures of some $49,000,000. 

Surplus: The surplus amounted to 
$185,000,000, as compared with the sur- 
plus as estimated in the budget of $37,- 
000,000. $124,000,000 of this surplus 
has already been applied to the retire- 
ment of public debt obligations, and the 
balance, which has temporarily been car- | 
|ried as an increase in the net balance 
in the general fund at the close of the 
jvyear over the balance at the beginning, 
will be applied to debt retirement early 
in the fiscal year 1930. 


Public ebt Reduced. 


The public debt: The total gross debt 
at the close of the fiscal year amounted 
to $16,931,000,000 as compared with $17,- 
604,000,000 at the close of the fiscal year 
1928, or a decrease of $673,000,000. Of 
the amount retired, $549,000,000 is to | 
ibe attributed to the sinking fund and 
other debt retirements chargeable 
aaginst ordinary receipts, and  $124,- | 
000,000 to debt retirement from the sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures. 

The annual rate of interest on the in- 
terest-bearing debt on June 30, 1929, was 
8.94 per cent, as comvared with 3.87 ver 
cent at the close of the fiscal year 1928. 
This slight increase is due to the high 
coupon rate carried by short-term se- | 
curities issued during the cou of the 
last six months, in which period tighten- 
ing credit conditions compelled the Gov- | 
ernment. as well as other borrowers, to 
pav higher rates for money. 

Total interest payments in the fiscal | 

















In Twelfth Reserve 


District Are Active 


High Level Maintained Gen- 
erally in May With Some 
Declines Near End 
Of Month. 


Industry and trade continued in May 


|} at a high levei throughout the Twelfth 


Federal Reserve District, but there was 
some evidence of a slowing up in busi- 


| ness near the end of the month, accord-« Panama Cana 


ing to a survey of conditions in the dis- 
trict just made public by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 


The bank’s xeport called attention to| 


unusual weather conditions as having af- 
fected the business situation in the dis- 


| thict materially. 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

In the Twelfth Féderal Reserve Dis- 
trict industry and trade were active at 
high levels during May, 1929, and there 


was some increase in commercial demand | 


for bank credit. The agricultural out- 
look continued to reflect unfavorable 
weather conditions and persistent de- 
clines in prices of agricultural products 
and their manufactures. 


Credit Situation Tighter. 

During early May there was some im- 
provement in the credit situation, and 
member banks reduced their borrowing 
at the Reserve bank. During late May 
and early June, however, there was evi- 
dence of considerable tightening. 
mercial loans of reporting member banks 
increased further, their deposits were re- 
duced, the ratio of loans to deposits rose, 
interest rates hardened and borrowing 
at the Reserve bank rose from the low 
levels established in mid-May. The ex- 
pansion in commercial loans during re- 


cent months has been partly seasonal in| 


character and has reflected more active 
trade and employment. 


Retail and wholesale trade and sales 
of new commercial automobiles and 
merchandise carloadings increased dur- 
ing May. Intercoastal traffic and sales 
of new passenger automobiles, - while 
slightly smaller than in April, did not 
show full seasonal declines. Nearly all 
lines of trade were more active than a 
year ago. 

Industry was well maintained at high 
levels, but scattered evidence of slowing 
up appeared during May. Manufactur- 
ing and other activities arising from the 
processing and handling of agricultural 
products, particularly fruits, are now 
getting under way. 


Increased Employment. 

Crop production forecasts prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that supplies of raw materials for these 
activities are less plentiful this year than 
last. Nonseasonal or greater than sea- 


‘sonal declines in activity appeared in 


other basic industries—lumber, nonfer- 
rous metals, building—which have, with 
the exception of building, been opgrating 
at or near record or capacity levels dur- 
ing recent months. The volume of em- 
ployment increased during May as com- 
pared with April, reflecting chiefly ex- 
pansion in seasonal activities connected 
with the production, harvesting, and pro- 
cessing of agricultural products. 

Growth of grain, fruit, and field crops 
and of feed on livestock ranges has been 
slower than usual during the past three 
months, principally because of subnormal 
temperatures. Usually heavy rainfall in 
the three Coast States during recent 
weeks has also been injurious, particu- 
larly to many fruit. crops. 


Department Stores Report 
Increased Sales During May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
value figures) of reporting department 


stores are summarized by districts in 
the following table: 

Percentage increase or decrease. 1929 
compared with 1928: Sales, May (1) : 
Jan.-May, B; Stock, May 31: 

A B 
Nn arise 6.7 2.0 —5.3 
Dew York o.ccceas 2.5 5.0 2.3 
Philadelphia ...... —4.0 —1.0 —3.0 
Cleveland ......... 2.3 2.6 —1.1 
Richmond .....ee. 2.5 2.4 —0.5 
Atlanta ....... ee —6.4 —1.3 —3.5 
| Chicago ....... ate 1.8 3.8 3.1 
| St. Louis ..... eeecs 0.6 0.7 —5.5 
Minneapolis ....... —3.0 —1.0 —7.0 
Kansas City ...... 3.7 4.2 0.1 
Dallas thas 5 ne 0.6 —3.0 
San Francisco ..... 4.6 2.7 —4.2 
United States (2).. 1.9 3.3 —1.0 


(1) The month had the same number 
of business days (26) this year and last 
year. (2) Based on statistics of sales from 
523 stores; of stocks, from 433 stores. 


Individual Bank Debits 
Less Than Preceding Week 


Debits to individual accounts, 








as re- 


| ported to the Federal Reserve Board: by 


banks in leading cities during the week 
ending June 26, 1929, and made public 


| June 29, aggregated $16,266,000,000 or 


7.2 per cent below the total reported for 


|the preceding week, and 9.5 per cent 


above the total for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to approx- 


| imately $15,460,000,000, as compared with 
| $16,610,000,000 for the preceding week 


and $14,090,000,000 for the week ending 
June 27, of last year. 


Revised Schedules on Cars 
Of Grain Products Deferred 


By an order entered June 29 in Inves- | 


tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3319, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from July 1, 1929, until Feb- 


|ruary 1, 1930, the operation of certain 


schedules as published in Supplement 
No, 18 to Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 
2129, Supplement No. 86 to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s G. 0. I. C. C. 
14370, and various other tariffs and sup- 
plomonts issued by agents and individual 
ines. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the present provision for actual 
weight to apply as minimum on cars of 
grain products loaded to full space ca- 
pacity, and to apply 40,000 pounds as a 


Com- | 


Radio 
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Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 





Comparative analysis o 
of business June 27, a 






s made public June 29. 











| Review Is Requested . 


f receipts and expenditures at the close | 


| 





| Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
| RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year. Fiscal Yr.1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
;Customs .....-- ecceesess $47,706,837.99 $37,870,599.77  $597,569,081.42  $562,694,631.15 
Income taX .....-..66.. 552,305,408.58 453,287,231.03 2,327,760,722.57 2,169,137,155.18 
Mise. intermal revenue... 51,082,651.47 55,298,620.07 603,671,075.33 613,782,868.92 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 2... ....Seeeree 10,185,098.00  20,833,507.50 38,790,660.67 47,841,166.7 
Interest ........-- 69,924,287.95  69,924,157.51 160,340,908.23 161,084,775.99 
| Railroad securities 417,552.55 1,935,496.03 15,474,221.48 164,405,568.46 
BOR Or 721,626.43 150,954.17 6,930,626.69 8,962,297.9-4 | 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
| appropriated for in- 
| *<OIOE? e'e ve oases ee 1,726,461.93 5,559,042.61 55,343,753.51 62,946,921.03 | 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property peat ee ey 1,837,202.58 164,535.88 9,386,841.37 8,285,929.50 
1 1 tolls, ete. 1,597,710,58 1,587,819.76 27,470,797.34 + 27,635,761.34 | 
| Other miscellaneous.... 14,796,394.65 9,087,831.97 178,931,043.04 192,343,5: 
| Total ordinary..... $752,301,232.71 $655,699,796.30 $4,019,669,731.65 $4,019,120,607.05 


2 


Excess of receipts ...... $398,853,853.56 


EXPENDITURES. 
“General expenditures .. $152,780,399.42 $1 
| tInterest on public debt 91,515,307.88 
| Refund customs ....... 1,869,826.74 
Refund internai revenue 13,030,437.02 
Postal deficiency ....... 15,678,847.14 
Panama Canal ......... 512,434.06 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
| Railroads ..........000e' 53,604.57 
War Finance Corp...... $22,509.51 
| Shipping Board ....... 1,194,706.64 


| Alien property funds... 


$3,549,583.14 
| Adj. service cert. fund.. 


$461,414.38 


| Civil-service ret. fund.. 7,960.78 
| Invest. of trust funds— 
| Govt. Life Insurance... 1,662,476.19 
| D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't 


| For. Service Retirement 
| Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 


Total ordinary 
| 

| Sinking fund 
| Purchases and ret. from 


| foreign repayments... $509,900.00 $ 
| Rec. from for. govts. un- 
| der debt settlements.. 
| Rec. for estate taxes... 
| Purchases and _retire- 
| ments from franchise 
| tax receipts (Fed. res. 
| and Fed. intermediate 

credit banks) 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


78,567 ,000.00 
10,000.00 


24,000.00 








Total ..........0... $79,110,900.00 $ 


Total expenditures. $353,447,379.15 $3 





the figures include $70,720.57 and $1,332,070. 


73,596,092.69 


$294,310,153.61 


87,793,550.00  $549,601,703.75 


$238,231,897.54 $398,104,017.11 


$2,056,421,480.46 $1,940,410,987.39 


84,027,103.39  675,457,155.94 725,927,977.56 
1,685,823.97 21,676,271.39 21,528,086.19 
11,406,488.72 189,670,656.70 146,084,764.34 
14,034,557.51 85,699,748.06 32,080,202.46 
907,301.96 9,006,323.70 WW, 403,749.44 
44,087.41 $1,857,205.10 $611,696.90 
$45,951.16 $611,417.19 £3,792,280.87 
5,037,271.16 15,687,238.51 34,217,110.77 
$297,496.40 14,615,880.60 44,536.72 
$762,823.12 111,615,583.96 111,839,572.13 
$82,454.84 20,052,772.32 100,061.51 
8,119,577.89 51,862,752.26 61,292,883.06 
35,173.88 503,158.37 474,080.58 
£7,400.00 289,648.70 81,577.87 
2,404,290.84 977,842.88 1,179,957,39 


$3,231,836,130.36 $3,080,761,569.64 


$370,277,100.00 $354,741,300.00 


17,632,500.00 571,150.00 19,068,000.00 

70,161,050.00  175,642,350.00 162,736,050.00 

iviedasls one 20,000.00 1,500.00 
“~s a ‘ 

Hi. 25 ‘ 2,933,400.00 618,367.05 

; ; 157,703.75 3,089,803.25 


$540,255,020.30 


82,103,703.61 $3,781,437,834.11 $3,621,016,589.94 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, : 

*Figures for the fiscal year 1929 include $12,167,000 for loan made to the Hellenic 
| Republic under authority of the act approved February 14, 1929. k f 
month include $44,980.90 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date $773,342.65 accrued discount 
on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the correspoding periods last year 


+The figures for the 


76, respectively. {Excess of credits (deduct). 








‘Conference Is Held 
On French War Debt 


Mr. Stimson and Mr. Claudel 
Discuss Postponement 
Of Maturity. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
since the Mellon-Berenger agreement 
would not have received the ratification 
of Congress. 

The $400,000,000 debt was incurred on 
August 1, 1919, according to the records 
of the Debt Funding Commission. At 
that time France purchased equipment 
of the American Army in France, such 
as railroads, buildings, wharfs, etc. The 
payment was made in the form of 400 
bonds at $1,000,000 each. 

The negotiation was concluded by the 
United States Liquidation Commission 
of the Department of War, and the 
agreement was later ratified by both 
houses of the French Parliament. It 
was later provided, according to the rec- 
ords of the Debt Funding Commission 
that the $400,000,000 payment should be 
incorporated with the rest of the French 
war debts in an easier series of pay- 
ments. . 





conferred briefly with President Hoover 
at the White House on June 27 regard- 
ing the French debt for American war 
stocks. 

After the conference, Senator Reed 
said that, in his opinion, nothing could 
be done about the postponement of ma- 
turity of the French debt as President 


is not in session. 

Senator Reed said that President 
Hoover apparently was not worried over 
the situation. 

Mr. Borah Defends Accord. 


The question of a possible extension 
of time for settlement of the $400,000,- 
000 debt is discussed in a statement is- 
; sued by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 


Relations. The Senator expresses the 
opinion that the French desire for such 
an extension must be based on some 
|consideration other than a lack of suffi- 
cient time for consideration or any ques- 
tion as to the justice of the obligation. 
His statement follows in full text: 

The president of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the French Assembly, 
Franklin Bouillon, is quoted as saying 
that the United States was undertaking 
to railroad France into a ratification of 
the debt settlement. He further stated 
that if America would not recognize 
justice, then France would be able to ap- 
peal to the justice of the world. 

This is said in the face of the fact 
that it is more than three years since 
the settlement was made, more than 10 
years since the debt became due, ani 
the further fact that we settled with 





France is 
nation in Europe and has been for the 
last seven years. 
ment. In fact he has brought over more 
than 1,000,000 Italians and a large num- 
ber of Poles to help in her industries. 

It is perfectly evident that such gen- 
tlemen as the president of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the French As- 
sembly are not fighting for time, because 
they have had all of that, they are not 
fighting -for justice, because they have 
had that in the settlement. There must 
be something else, 





Construction Time Fixed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
;on June 29 issued an order extending to 
July 1, 1930, and June 30, 1931, respec- 
tively, the time for the beginning and 
completion of construction by the Cam- 
bria & Indiana Railroad of an extension 
in Cambria county, Pa., under the certifi- 





of power to 500 watts was concerned and| year 1929 were $678.000,000, as com-} minimum on all carload shipments, there-|cate issued by the Commisison on Feb- 
denied as to change in frequency and in-| pared with .$732,000,000 in 1928, or a| by resulting in increased charges on cer-|ruapy 11, 1925, in Finance Docket No. 


crease of time). 
/ 


saving in interest charges of $54,000,000. | 


tain articles, 


8385, 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 


Hoover’s hands were tied and Congress | 


chairman of the Committee on Foreign} 


France for about 50 cents on the dollar. ||| 
now the most prosperous | 


She has no unemploy- | 


For Road in Penmeylvania| | 


Trade Commission Hearings 
For Week Are Announced 


| The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
jendar of public hearings and conferences 
for the week of Monday, July 1, made 
public on June 29, follows in full text: 

Trad Practice Conferences: Cold 
storage industry, Tuesday, July 2, Min- 
neapolis, 10 a. m., Hotel Radisson; Com- 
missioner Charles H. March presiding. 
Practices proposed for discussion: Mis- 
lrepresentation, fraud, inducing breach 
of contract, commercial bribery, price 
discrimination, also others, 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings: Knitfirm, 
Inc., of New York; Monday, July 1, New 
York City, 2 p. m., daylight saving time, 
room 115, U. S. Customhouse; alleged 
misrepresentation; William C. Reeves, 
trial examiner; James M. Brinson, com- 
mission’s attorney. (Locket 1592). 





|Action on Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 29 announced the action of Divi- 
sion 4 in uncontested Finance Docket 
cases as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
7417, authorizing the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway Company to procure 
the authentication and delivery of $756,000 
principal amount, of consolidated -mort- 
gage bonds to reimburse the applicant's 
treasury, in part, for expenditures made 
for capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 


17654, authorizing the Columbus & Green- 
ville Railway Company to issue at par 
£450,000 of equipment-trust notes, series 


A, in connection with the procurement of 
300 box cars, approved. 








Changes in State Banks 
Of Reserve System Listed 


Changes in the status of the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
system during the wegk ended June 28, 
with a list of the banks to which permis- 
sion was granted during the same period 
for the exercise of trust were announced 
June 29 by the Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: 

Admitted to Membership: Sagamore 
Trust Co., Lynn, Mass.; capital, $200,000; 
surplus, $75,000; total resources, $2,- 
375,106. 

Closed: Citizens Bank of Lake Wales, 
Lake Wales, Fla. 

Voluntary withdrawals: Peoples Com- 
mercial Bank, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Van Wert State Bank, Van Wert, Iowa. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: 

First National Bank, Salamanca, N. Y. 

National Bank & Trust Co., James- 
town, N. Dak. 








E invite inquiry 
regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
\]| Gas and Electric Sys- 
| tem. 


lH Founded in 1852 


| Properties in 18 
|} states serving 4,600,: 
| 000 population in 
well-established  pub- 
lic utility territories. 

| 


Associated Gas and 


Electric Company 


Incorporated im 1906 


| | Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$200,000,000 
iH! 
lan 
61 Broadway i aievn New York 
ste’, 








By Mackay Company 
Of Commission Order 


Decision Denying 20 Addi- 
tional Wave Lengths for © 
Message Service Is 
Taken to Court. ; 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Federal Radio Commission rendered 
herein against it on June 10, 1929, notice 
of which order was received by appellant 
on June 23, 1929, and appeals therefrom 
and assigns in support thereof the -rea- 
sons hereinafter set forth: 

The reason for this appeal is that the 
Federal Radio Commission has refused 
to grant to Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Company the share of available frequen- 
cies or wavelength to which it is justly, 
legally and equitably entitled, and which 
are necessary to enable Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Company to continue and 
develop its existing business as a com- 
munication company actually engaged in 
rendering public point-to-point radio 
service in the United States, but on the: 
contrary has granted practically all of 
the wavelengths or frequencies available 
for point-to-point service to other com- 
panies, not heretofore engaged in render- 
ing point-to-point radio service in this’ 
country, with the result and effect of 
hindering and preventing the normal and 
reasonable development of Mackay radio 
and telegraph service to the public, and 
thereby impairing the value 9f its ex- 
isting facilities against public interest, 
convenience and necessity. 

Service Is Described. 


The radio communication business of 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company 
has been built up at great expense and 
as a result of 17 years of consistent ef- 
fort and public service. During the year 
1928 approximately 800,000 messages 
were sent by its radio point-to-point sys- 
tem. There is and can be no complaint 
as to its service. It numbers-:among its 
customers some 8,000 leading institu- 
tions, including banks, insurance compa- 
nies and brokerage houses which regard 
the Mackay Radio and Telegraph Com: 
pany as the accepted means of trans- 
mitting messages . between their offices, 
Through its affiliation with Postal Tele- 
graph and Cable Company it has, and 
will have, available an elaborate service 
for the pick-up and delivery of mes- 
sages. 

An extension of the service of Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Company to other 
important points in the United States 
will increase the usefulness to the pub-. 
lic of the company’s radio facilities and 
will enable Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Company to overcome difficulties created 
by storms, floods, fires and other dis- 
asters causing destruction of pole lines 
and disruption of service. By the action 
of the Radio Commission, Mackay Radio 
and Telepraph Company has not only 
been denied the frequencies or wave 
lengths necessary to enable it to carry 
on and extend its present service in a 
normal and reasonable manner, but it 
has been denied even an equal oppor- 
tunity with others, who haye subse- 
quently come into the field, to develop 
its facilities and widen its sphere of use- 
fulness in the public service. 

Effect of Decision 

The decision of the Radio Commission 
in refusing to grant any additional fre- 
quencies to Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Company for point-to-point service in the 
United States arbitrarily and unjustifi- 
ably and contrary to the principles of 
the radio act limits the company to its 
present facilities against public interest, 
convenience and necessity. 

Because of the reasons herein set forth, 
Mackav Radio and Telegraph Company 
has appealed from the refusal of the 
Federal Radio Commission to allow it 
any wave lengths of frequencies for the 
development and extension of its present 
service. 











CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
tothe REST of 
the COUNTRY 





AiR MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve Systerm, a great movement of 
poueistion here from all over the At- 
antic and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
seagate to the rest of the United 
tates, 


ECURITY -FIRST 

NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LOS ANGELES 
Resources over Goo million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with 1 branch 
system in 1 cities from Fresno 
and San bispo south to ihe 
Mexican boundiary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE weth 
ouns-« communications over the 
ink’s system. “ 


The Logical Southerm Califo-nmia 
Banking Connection. 


e 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 7 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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Trade Marks 


Patent on Coin Bank 
Is Not Infringed by 
Similar Vanity Case 


Claims Are Declared to Be 
Restricted to Device De- 
scribed in Speci- 
fications. 


BENJAMIN BERNARD DEITEL, MONDAINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, AND BUTLER F’. 
GREER, PLAINTIFFS, V. LA MINUETTE 
TRADING Co. AND DURABLE PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DIstrICT OF New YorRK. 


A savings bank in book form, covered 
by the claims of patent No. 1460715, 
was held not to be infringed by de- 
fendant’s vanity case, the court holding 
that the two articles are for different 
purposes and patentee apparently did 
not contemplate the use of his inven- 
tion in connection with anything other 


than a saving bank, even though the)} 


specification did contain the usual ex- 
pression to the effect that “‘my invention 
possesses other objects and features of 
advantage,” etc. 


W. P. Preble, for “plaintiffs; Lester | 


F. Dittenhoefer, for defendants. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Coleman follows: 


The patent in suit covers a coin sav-| 


ings bank with a detachable cover which 
gives the article the appearance of a 
book. The alleged infringing device is 
a vanity case, which also is given the 
appearance of a book by the cover. The 


only question presented on this motion | 


is whether a vanity case, which could 


under no circumstances be used for a} 


savings bank can infringe the patent in 
suit. 
Single Claim Considered. 
The only claim which may be consid- 
ered is No. 6, and it reads: 


sides thereof, a covering for said case 
simulating the binding of a book, stiffem- 
ing boards for said cover, and tongues 
stamped from the body of each board 
and adapted to extend through said slots 


and be bent over on the inside of said | 


case to detachably secure the covering 
thereto.” 
The specification states: 


“My invention relates to small savings | 


banks and the hroad subject of the in- 
vention is to provide a savings bank sim- 
ulating a book characterized by simple 


structural elements giving a sturdy con- | 


struction at low cost. More particularly 
an object of the invention is the pro- 
vision of a bank of the character de- 


scribed having an improved cover sim- | 
ulating a binding and improved means | 
for securing the cover to the inner cas- | 


ing of the bank so that if need arises, 
a new cover may readily be applied.” 
Specifications Limited to Banks. 
Throughout the detailed description in 
the specification the article is 


formly referred to as a “bank” and 


there is no indication in any part of the} 


letters patent that the inventor sought 
to protect his rights in connection with 
any article other than a savings bank. 
It is true the specification contains the 
usual clause reading as follows: 


of 
be 


and features of advantage, some 
which, with the foregoing, will 


my invention. It is to be understood 
that I do not limit myself to the showing 


made by the said description, and I may} 
of my invention | 


adopt variant forms 
within the scope of the claims.” 

But the “other objects and features of 
advantage” and “variant forms” are sub- 
ject to the limitations of the claims. 


The combination patented as shown in} 
claim 6, was “a book form savings bank” | 


with a detachable cover, and I believe 
that an essential element of the combina- 
tion is a structure which will permit of 
use as a savings bank. The vanity case 
which is alleged to infringe can under 


; : | 
no circumstances be used as a savings | 


bank. 
Covers Alone Are. Similar. 


The only thing in common between 
the patented article and the vanity case 


is the cover, which gives the appearance land just, and has the sanction of ex- 


of a book. The invention which was 
patented was not the cover nor the means 
of attaching it, but was the combination 
of the savings bank with the cover and 
means of attachment. (Bankers Utili- 
ties Co. v. Pacific National Bank, 18 
Fed. (2d) 16, where this patent was 
construed.) 

In Motion Pictures Patent Co. v. 
Independent Moving Pictures Co.. 200 
Fed. Rep., 411, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for this circuit held that there was 
no infringement of a patent for a device 
for projecting pictures where practically 
the same mechanism was incorporated 
into a camera for taking them. The 
reason underlying that decision was that 
the inventor had impliedly dedicated to 
the public the use os 
cept in connection with projecting ma- 
chines, though the claim in that patent 
did not contain an express limitation 
to projecting machines. In the present 
case I think the defendant’s position is 
still stronger, because here the claim ex- 
pressly states that the patented combi- 
nation is a “book form savings bank.’ 

Supreme Court Quoted. 

Plaintiff relies principally on the deci- 
sion in Western Electric Co, v. LaRue, 
139 U. S., 601, in which the Supreme 
Court held that the patent for a device 
in combination with a telegraph trans- 
mitting key was infringed by a similar 
device in combination with a receiving 
key. But, as pointed out in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, the patents for 
both the plaintiff's and defendant’s de- 
vices affirmatively showed that both pat- 
entees contemplated that their devices 
could be used in combination with either 
transmitting or receiving keys. As the 
Court said: 

‘It is evident, however, that both of 
these patentees understood that the com- 
bination described in their patents could 
be used in either connection, since Ed- 
wards savs in his specification ‘that he 
does not limit himself ‘to the application 
of tortional springs to telegraph keys 
alone, as it is obvious the tortional’ strip 
or spring may be applied to other elec- 
trical instruments. Thus it may replace 
the pivets or trunons of the relay and 
sounder (receiving key)’. Hasking also 
admits that ‘it has heretofore been pro- 
nosed to supvort a lever of a key or an 
armature upon a flat tortional sprine,’ 
and savs that his ‘tortion spring may be 
applied to the armature-lever or any tel- 
egraphic receiving instrument or to the 
lever of any telegraphic key without de- 


‘ 
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Owner Heldito Have 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Automobiles 


Gptenatinn 


Exclusive Right 


To Market Device Having Trade M ark 


Order Restraining Appellants from Using Name of Auto- 


mobile on Hub Caps 


METAL STAMPING CORPORATION AND 
STANDARD PRopucTS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, APPELLANTS, V. 
Motors CorPoRATION. No. 4086, Cir- 
cult COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The decree of the District Court 
awarding a preliminary injunction to 
restrain defendants from making and 
marketing hub caps-for “Buick,” Oak- 
land,” “Chevrolet” and “Pontiac” cars 
in unqualified imitation of apypellee’s 
registered trade marks for such names, 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

The court holds that while the ap- 
pellants have the right to make and 
sell hub caps for replacement in the 
exact form of the originals, it may not 
place upon those caps appellee’s trade 
marks. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 


Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Alschuler, 
follows: 


Appellants Contest 
Restraining Order 


The appeal is from an order of the 
district court awarding a preliminary 
injunction against appellants, restrain- 
ing them from making, or marketing 
when so made, hub caps for automo- 
biles upon which appear-the names 
“Buick,” “Oakland,” “Chevrolet,” or 
“Pontiac,” in unqualified imitation of ap- 
pellee’s registered trade marks for such 
| names, as applied by appellee to the hub 
caps of automobiles which appellee man- 
ufactures and sells under such several 


| names. 
“A book from savings bank compris- | 


ing a case was formed with slots in the | 3 t 
sick ; | wheel, and has the function of protecting| 


As is well understood, the hub cap is 
screwed onto and covers the hub of the 


the bearings against dust and grit. Caps 
for the various makes of cars are of 
different size and design, and are evi- 
dently made to be ornamental as well 
as useful. As the caps of these makes 
protrude more or less prominently, they 
are quite subject to injury from con-| 
tact, and in their use quite occasionally 
become unscrewed and lost, making re- 
placement necessary. They are, in value, 
an insignificant part of the 


GENERAL | C 


Before Alschuler, Evans and Page,| 


machine, | 


Is Upheld on Appeal. 


was awarded, and was sustained in Duro 
Cas Duro Co, 27 F. (2d) 339 (3 C.| 


But appellants contend that in the case | 
of the hub caps the trade mark thereon) 
is made to serve the purpose not alone 
of a trade mark, but to help give an 
individualistic and pleasing appearance 
to the car itself, which would be marred 
if an original hub cap should be replaced 
by another which was materially differ: | 
ent in appearance from the rest, and that | 
this would be the result if the replace- | 
;}ment cap was not an exact imitation, | 
in all respects, of the others. 


Ornamental Purpose 


Served by Hub Caps 


While we hardly think that this fact | 
alone would be sufficient to justify ap-| 
propriation of appellee’s trade mark, we) 
are of the belief that the suggestion, is| 
more argumentative than real. Cer-| 
| tainly when the car is in motion it would} 
|scarcely be perceptible whether, between 
|hub caps otherwise alike, one had and| 
janother had not the name thereon; and 
since the different wheels of the car do 
not synchronize in their movement, it 
would only be by chance that the letter- 
ing on any two of the caps would be| 
in the same position when the car is at} 
| rest. 
| It is easily conceivable that, other 
|things being equal, many car-owners 
;may prefer replacement parts to be the} 
|product of the makers of their cars,| 
in which case the maker’s trade mark | 
on the copied hub cap might induce the | 
|assumption that the hub cap was an| 
joutput of the makers of the cars, and} 
thus the buyer be deceived by this false | 
jindication of origin, and this wholly re- | 
| gardless of whether or not such was the! 
|intent Of those who made and sold the| 
|hub cap. 

That the cards on which the hub caps | 
were placed bore the printed statement | 
that the maker was one of appellants 





and may act wholly upon the faith of| 


|name on the cap is likely to convey. 


Right to Use Mark 
On Parts Discussed 





those in question being listed to the user 
at from 20 to 85 cents a piece. 


to manufacture and the other to dis-| 
tribute caps for the different makes of| 


makers. An assortment of the various! 
caps would then be placed upon a large 





uni- | 


of caps printed on the card, 


replace a cap might select and purchase 
one like those on his car. 

The bill alleges that appellee is the! 
manufacturer of these mikes of cars, and | 
the owner of the registered trade marks| 
which have long been used in connection| 


| with such cars; and that it mianufac-| 


pe 4 : . | tures and offers for sale the various re- 
My invention possesses other objects | 


placement parts, including hub caps, in; 
which it continuously does a large busi-| 


set forth in the following description of | "** 


| Appellants Assert 


Right of Distribution | 
Appellants contend that the automo- 
bile owner“himself has the lawful right} 


It was the practice of appellants, one | 


There is no potency in the suggestion, 
repeatedly put forth for appellants, that 
to sustain appellee’s contentions would 
give it a monopoly on supplying such| 
replacement parts whereon it had placed 


cars, in exact imitation of those where-|jts trade mark, and would enable it to/ pany, New York store, lodged against 
with the cars were equipped by theiz|extort unconscionable prices from those|the action of the collector in assessing 

If the pub-|duty on certain alcoholic perfumery at 
trade-marked | $1.10 per gallon under the internal rev- 
display card, with name of car and price} parts which are the output of the orig-/enue act of February 24, 1919, in addi- 
le Ci and the|inal maker of the car, then in such sense|tion to the rates of 40 cents per pound 
| cards thus equipped distributed among|the maker of the car may have a mo-|and 75 per cent ac valorem assessable 
| garages and other dealers in automobile| nopoly. We see no reason why the maker|on this merchandise, under paragraph 
| parts, where the car owner seeking to|may not stamp its mark on every nut|62, tariff act of 1922, is sustained in a 
and bolt which enters into the construc- | ruling 


who must have the parts. 
lie insists upon having 


tion. This would not prevent others| 
from making and supplying for replace- | 
ment such nut or bolt or other parts | 
just like those of the original. But it! 
would not justify others, in placing | 
thereon any distinctive arbitrary mark | 
which would tend to make the public; 
believe the parts to be the output of the} 


trade-mark owner. 


If unconscionable and extortionate | 
practices of the car maker in respect to 
the supplying of replacement parts may 
injuriously affect ‘his status in a court! 
of equity when he there seeks protection} 
of his lawful trade marks, it is suffi-| 
cient to say that record here so far dis- 





to replace parts, and that therefore ap- 
pellants have the right to make and to 
sell to the Owners such parts for re- 
pacement. Generally speaking, this is 
not controverted. Indeed, appellee con-| 
cedes to appellants the right to make 
and sell for replacement the hub caps 
in exact form of the originals; but denies 
the right to place upon the caps appel- 
lee’s trade marks. It contends that the 


closes no facts which tend to indicate 
that for any such reason the court should 
have withheld its injunctive order. 
From the present state of the record, 
we are satisfied that it sufficiently ap-! 
pears that the placing of appellee’s trade 
marks upon hub caps made and sold by| 
appellants is a representation to the ulti-| 





trade mark indicates the origin of the| 





his invention ex- | 


is calculated to lead the ultimate buyer 
to believe that the caps so marked were 


| the output of appellee. 


This contention seems to be logical 


| cellent authority, A leading case is Mo- 
line Plow Co. w. Omaha Iron Store Co., 
235 Fed. 519, (8 C. C. A.), where the 
plowshares for replacement in Moline 
Company’s plows were stamped with a 
monogram Closely simulating the regis- 
tered trade mark which the Moline Com- 
pany placed upon its plowshares, whether 
|} sold on its plows or sold for replace- 
| ment. Although it appeared that upon 
jeach of the alleged offending shares 


| there was Pasted a printed statement; 


that they were made by a concern other 
| than the Moline Company, the court 
| denied the right to make and sell for 
| replacement purposes plowshares with 
the closely simulated Moline trade mark 
| thereon, 

In another case a maker of internal 
combustion engines, which were trade 
|marked wit the name “Duro”, sought 
| relief against a maker of spark plugs 
|; which were fitted for use in the Duro 
engine, from marking the spark plugs 
with the name “Duro.” Injunctive relief 


parting from the spirit of the invention’.” 
In the present case, oh the contrary, 
| there is not only no indication in either 
| the specification or the claims that the 
| patentee contemplated the use of his in- 
vention in connection with anything 
|other than Savings banks, but it affirm- 
| atively appears that he intended to limit 
jthe patent to savings banks. 

The motion to dismiss the bill of com- 
plaint is therefore granted. 

Settle order on notice. 
| June 15, 1929, 


__—$—$—————— ——————_ 


Freight revenue ..,...+++. 21,502,871 
Passenger revenue 7,699,809 
Total oper. rev. ......+e00 34,492,395 
Maintenance of way...... 4,671,612 
Maintenance of equipment. 7,354,647 
Transportation expenses .. 11,517,866 
Total expenses incl. other 25,446,008 
9,046,387 
2,489,453 

6,523 
6,550,411 
6,275,915 
6,914.06 

188 


| 
| 
| 
New 
May 
1929 


| Net from railroad 

RM Li a mlletS ole atin ase 1 
| Uncollectible ry. rev,, ete .. 
| Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
| Net after rents 

Aver: miles operated 
Operating ratio ... 


eeewere 


product, and its employment by another} 


} 


{ 
{ 


20,570,155 
7,488,021 
82,242,736 159,928,559 150,527,170 
4,295,257 
6,736,635 
10,846,538 
2% 
8,331,704 
2,130,963 


6,181,672 
5,873,365 


mate purchaser of their origin with ap- 
pellee, and is to that extent an invasion 
of its rights; and we must conclude that 
in awarding a temporary injunction the 


|district court did not transgress its dis-|cluded gases in the course of manufac- | ee 
| them of their occluded gases except the 
| exposure to heat as indicated. 


cretion. | 
June 18, 1929. 


‘Two More Places Offered | 


On Federal Farm Board! 


| [Continued from Page 1.1 
|on June 29 and was said to have dis- | 


cussed the personnel of the Board with | 
|the President. 


President Hoover, it was said, hopes | 
to be able to complete the personnel of | 
the Board during the coming week. | 


Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- | 
lina, ranking minority member of the | 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and} 
Forestry, which will pass on all Farm| 
Board appointments before they reach | 
the Senate for confirmation, expressed | 
his disappoinment in the personnel of | 
the Board named to date. | 


It is evident, he said, that while cot- 
ton and wheat were the staples for which 
the farm relief act was chiefly written, 
cotton, at least, will not have the repre- 
sentation it should have on the Board. 

Because of the nature of the crop, 
which always has a tremendous domestic 
surplus and consequentéy, a large ex- 
port figure, Senator Smith said that 
Cotton Belt Members of Congress had 
expected to see appointed one, if not two, | 
“out and out” cotton men, | 

While not disparaging the ability of | 
Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City, former | 


Exchange, the Senator said he did not 
consider Mr. Williams “an out and out 
cotton man.” 





| jewelry, 


|is quite beside the question. Purchasers | under paragraph 1428, 
may not notice the printing on the cards,|on certain shoe buckles or ornaments, 


the representation of origin which the | Company. 
|duty at only 15 cents per hundred and 
|20 per cent ad valorem, as shoe buckles, 
junder paragraph 346 of the tariff act. | 
Judge Sullivan, in a lengthy decision, | 
|points out in conclusion that “the plain- 
tiffs have not established their conten- 
|tion in this case.” (Protest Nos, 318370- | 
G-76924.) 


Inf ringement Found | 


Occluded Gases Were Driven 


| the brief) for the plaintiff; Howard F. 


MONDAY, JULY 1, 1929 


Patents 


. Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Cards 


S 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5'inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Savings Bank in Book Form.—Where the 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


~ 


patent covered a savings bank for coins and the claims did not indi- 


cate an intent to cover articles other 
held: 


than a bank which simulated a book, 


Patent not infringed by defendant’s vanity case which was so de- 


signed as to simulate a book. Patent No. 1460714.—Deitel et al. v. La Minu- 


ette Trading Co. et al. 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1042, Col. 


ATENTS: Infringement: Neon 
their luminescent Neon tubes did 
1,125,476 in that all the occluded gases 


(District Court for the Southern District of New 


1 (Volume IV). July 1, 1929. 


Lights.—Where defendant contended 
not infringe claim 1 of Patent No. 
were not excluded from the tube dur- 


ing the process of manufacture, but evidence showed that during aging process 
the impurities were gradually absorbed until the tube takes on the charac- 
teristie coloring of pure luminescent Neon, held: Patent infringed—Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc. v. Photion Instrument Corp., et al. —(District Court for 
the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1042, Col 4 (Vol- 


ume IV). July 1, 1929. 


land”: “Chevrolet”: 
caps, for replacement purposes, which 
inally placed on “Buick”, “Oakland”, 


“Pontiac’—Where appellant made and sold hub 


were imitations of the hub caps orig- 
“Chevrolet” and “Pontiac” cars, in- 


cluding the trade marks, and appellee brought suit to obtain injunction to 


restrain this practice, held: 


Injunction granted, while appellants have the 


right to make and sell hub caps for replacement in the exact form of the 


originals, they may not use appellee’s 
Stamping Corp. et al. v. General Motors Corp. 


trade marks in so doing.—Metal 


(Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Seventh Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1042, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 


1, 1929. 


Assessment of French Shoe Buckles as Jewelry 


Is Affirmed in. Decision of Customs Court 


Duties on Alcoholic Perfumery, Lamp Bases and Rubber 
Balls Lowered as Result of Protests. 


New York, June 29.—The United | 
States Customs Court in a decision af- | 
firmed the collector’s assessment as 
j at 80 per cent ad valorem, 
tariff act of 1922, 


imported from Paris by Marshall Field & 
The Chicago store claimed 


Protest of Franklin Simon & Com- 


stice Cline of the U. S. Cus- 


by Ju 


In Luminous Tubes! 


Off During Aging Process. 


CLAUDE NEON LIGHTS, INC., PLAINTIFF, 
Vv. PHOTION INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, 
PHOTION ELECTRIC CORPORATION, MIL- 
TON BERGSTEIN, BENJAMIN DIAMOND | 
AND EUGENE QUARRIE. Equity No. 
46-285, District COURT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
Defendant’s contention that their lu- 

minescent Neon tubes did not infringe 

claim 1 of Patent No. 1125476, because 
they were not deprived of their occluded 
gases, was not sustained by the District 

Court for the Southern District of New 

York, in the opinion, herein. 

In holding the patent infringed, the 
court found that although defendant | 

did not take means to expell all the oc- 


ture of the tubes, yet during the aging 
process the occluded gases were driven 
off to such an extent as not to contami- | 
nate the pure Neon gas by the time the 
tubes were delivered for use. 


William Bohleber (Edwin J. Prindle, 
Thomas Ewing and William Bohleber on 


R. Mulligan (M. Theodore Simmons and 
Howard F. R. Mulligan on the brief) for 
the defendant. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


Thacher follows: 
The question of infringement depends 


soley upon whether the electrodes in| 


deefndant’s luminescent Neon tubes are 
deprived of their occluded gases during 
the process of manufacture pursued by 
the defendant, which includes the aging 
of the tube prior to delivery for com- 
mercial use. Accepting, as indeed one 
must for the purposes of such a motion 
as this, the statements contained in the 
opposing affidavits which describe the 
defendant’s process of manufacture, it 
is clear that no adequate means are em- 
ployed to remove the occluded gases 
from the metal electrodes before the 
tubes are sealed and the aging process 
is bepun. 

It is true that the electrodes are sub- 
jected to some heat during the time that 
the glass tubing is heated in order to 
drive out from the glass the occluded 
gases which are drawn off during the 
process of exhaustion, and it may’ per- 
haps be said that some gases are driven 


;Machinery Company; 


toms Court. (Protest Nos. 323396-G- 
35875-28.) 

In another decision, granting a claim 
of Lord & Taylor, the Customs Court, in 
an opinion by Judge Sullivan, finds that 
certain imported lamp bases or vases, 
taxed upon entry at the rate of 60, 
should have been assessed at only 55 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 218, 
tariff act of 1922. (Protest Nos. 311740- 
G-26906-28, etc.) 

Rubber balls, imported by the Bing 

Corporation, and Stern Brothers, were 
taxed by the collector as toys at 70 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, 
tariff act of 1922. The United States 
Customs Court now rules that duty 
should have been imposed on these balls 
at only 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1402. (Protest Nos, 282531- 


| G-1682-28, etc.). 


New reappraisement decision by the 
Customs Court cover: 
Celluloid dental base plates, imported 


|from Berlin by Wedemann, Godknecht & 


Lally, Inc.; fur felt hats, imported from 
Ulm, Germany, by D. H. Green & Co., 
Ine.; ecorkboard, imported from Lisbon, 
Portugal, by W. L. Conover; alcoholic 
perfumery. imported from Paris, by Wil- 
liam McKinney; blown glassware, im- 
ported from Leerdam, Holland, by Gra- 
ham & Zenger; iron drums, imported 
from Rotterdam, Holland, by John C. 
Rogers & Co., Inc.; linen cloth, imported 
from Kirkcaldy, Scotland, by Samuel 
Shapiro & Co., of Baltimore; pinking 


| machines and sewing machine parts, im- 


ported from Berlin-Lichtenberg, Ger- 
many, and Leeds, England, respectively, 
by the Consolidated Sewing Machine & 
Supply Co., New York; time switches, im- 
ported from Berne, Switzerland, by Ar- 
thur K. Kempton; automatic nut blanker, 
imported from Glasgow by the Swift 
bird cages, im- 
porte.! from Ludwigsburg, Germany, by 
Carl Thompson & Co., Inc.; colored cot- 
ton cloth, imported from Venice bv 
Meadows, Wye & Co.; cotton twill, 
imported from London’ by _ Robin- 
son & Sons; chiffon velvet, imported 
from Krefeld, Germany, by the Haas 
Fabrics Corporation, et al.; and ground 
chalk, imported from Brussels. Belgium, 
by the Smith Chemical & Color Co., Inc. 





After the tube is sealed the electrodes 
are not subjected to any voltage other 
than those used in normal operation, 
When operated with these voltages im- 
purities in the Neon gas are easily de- 
tected, and the tests conducted in court 
clearly show that they gradually spread 


| from the electrodes throughout the tube 
| and are then, in the aging process, gradu- 


ally absorbed until the tube takes on the 
characteristic coloring of pure lumines- 
cent Neon, which upon spectroscopic ex- 
amination is found not to contain any of 
the gases which might have been oc- 
cluded in the electrodes or the glass 
walls of the tubing. 

There is serious dispute between the 
opposing experts as to the correct 
theoretical explanation of this phenom- 
enon, but I think there can be no doubt 
that during the aging process occluded 
gases are withdrawn from the electrodes, 
because their effect can be observed as 
they gradually spread from the elec- 
trodes throughout the tube. Dispute 
arises as to how these occluded gases are 
entrapped during the aging process so 
that they ng longer contaminate the pure 
Neon gas. It seems against all reason 
to assert that they are reabsorbed by the 
electrodes from which.they are driven 
off in the early stages of the aging 
process. 


Same Forces Present. 
These electrodes are subjected to pre- 





to sealing the tube the electrodes are not 
heated by any electric current, nor are 
any other means employed to deprive 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


York Central Railroad. 
Five Months 
1928 1929 
100,416,085 
37,789,234 


1928 
93,948,264 
37,294,446 


1929 


1,271,77 
14,263,99 
2,898,05 
2,680,32 
4,871,77 

| 11,202,44 
3,061,54 
789,76 
1,55 
2,270,22 
1,821,94 
11,247.2 
78.5 


18,523,441 
36,786,192 32,932,628 
56,606,600 54,485,345 
3,911,032 122'418,680 116,158,658 
37,509,919 34.368.512 
11/573,529 10,471,654 

42,124 77,302 
25,894,266 23,619,556 
24,811,420 22,429,703 
6,914.06 6,906.21 

16.5 472 


19,676,390 


19,069 


6,906.21 
74.2 


Chi., Milwaukee, St 
May 


11,543,500 


. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
Five Months 
1929 

52,989,651 
6,640,797 
66,248,969 
9,469,210 
12,985,346 
25,171,721 
51,346,259 
14,952,710 
4,003,040 
3,558 
10,946,112 
8,538,068 
11,250.01 
TA 


1928 
11,280,940 
1,350,901 
13,921,243 
2,787,124 
2,547,526 
4,727,906 
10,809,604 
3,111,639 
$25,000 
13 
2,286,566 
1,850,162 
11,250.64 
77.6 


1928 
52,361,983 
6,978,573 
65,252,682 
8,848,084 
12,674,756 
23,896,474 
48,907,221 
16,345,461 
8,975,000 
2,606 
12,367,855 
10,259,337 - 
11,251.47 
75.0 


0 
8 
5 
9 
5 
5 
0 
4 
9 
9 
0 


1929 
6,011,543 
1,153,865 
8,006,028 

888,071 
1,682,788 
2,820,414 
5,888,950 
2,117,078 

477,927 


1,638,430 
1,517,829 
2,397.15 


member of the American Cotton Growers ; out of the electrodes by this heat. Prior cisely the same forces throughout the en- 


tire process, and it is against nature to 
suppose that the same force operating 
under identical conditions can have oppo- 


Expenses 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. 


Five Months 
1929 
28,643,172 
5,731,554 
37,641,183 
8,716,827 
8,306,703 
13,975,469 
28,373,249 
9,267,934 
2,269,885 
6,181 
6,991,868 
6,476,761 
2,397.15 
154A 


May 
1928 
27,187,079 
5,797,738 
36,125,144 
3,716,823 
7,808,303 
13,820,473 
27,827,976 


1928 
5,661,102 
1,159,794 
7,583,026 

927,803 
1,665,994 
2,772,959 
5,861,843 
1,721,183 

399,690 

1,208 
1,320,285 
1,111,772 

2,396.52 
711.8 


6,561 
6,248,509 
5,372,171 
2,396.52 
17.0 


721 


18.6 


AvTuorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are Presenten Heretn, Berne 


PusuisHep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNitTep States DalILy 


Customs Decisions 


Foreign Demands for American Goods 
Compiled by Department of Commerce 


Offers to Purchase or to Act as Agents for Products of 
United States Are Listed. ‘ 


Foreign merchants realizing the ever- 
growing demand for American-made 
products in their countries have for- 
warded numerous inquiries to the De- 


partment of Corhmerce for a large va- 
riety of articles such as moth-proof bags, 
putty knives, advertising signs, old news- 
papers and magazines, sail cloth, tea- 
room supplies, carnival goods, insulating 
wire, and many others. 


Inquiries from China, Barbados, Straits 
Settlements, Denmark, Brazil, Syria, 
South Africa, and other countries are 
contained in the weekly list of trade op- 
portunities made public June 29 by the 
Department, which. follows in full text: 


Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is ae to firms and; 
individuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located fhroughout the United 
States. 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 


Purchasers. 


Argentina. — 39275, bottles, milk; 
39275, cans, 1 to 10 gallons, and con- 
tainers for distribution of ice cream; 
39279, stoves, heating and cooking, kero- 
sene and gasoline; 39279, toys. 

Barbados.—*39268, bags, kraft paper, 
and moth-proo! garment bags. 

Belgium.—*39203, automobile acces- 
sories and specialties; *39203, paints, 
pyroxylin. 

Brazil.—39265, carbon black for mak- 
ing printing ink; *39267, carnival novel- 
ties; 39258, match-factory machinery 
and equipment. 

Canada.—392&5, bedspreads, cotton 
and rayon, cheap; *39240, churns, ice- 
cream freezers, etc., operated from motor 
on washing machines or by gasoline en- 
gine; *39277, fruit juice extractors, 
sandwich toasters, and grills; *39277, 
kitchen utensils and hollowware; *39249, 
redwood doors, and veneer; *39277, soda 
fountain and tea-room supplies; *39288, 
vitrified sewer pipe. 

China.—29234, wheat. 

Czechoslovakia.—*39297, advertising 
signs and novelties; *39284, hats, boy- 
scout; *39297, motion-picture equipment; 
*39276, phonograph, records; *39266, 
wrappers, food, transparent. 

Denmark .—*39259, packing ma- 
chinery; *39271, shoes, rubber. 

Egypt.—*39202, automobile spare 
parts; *39202, batteries, storage, and 
parts; 39278, books; 39278, furniture, of- 
fice; 39278, stationery supplies and 
fountain pens; 39278, typewriters; 
*39202, wire, insulated, for automobiles, 

England.—*39241, cattle bone; *39241, 
knives, putty, pallet, and scraping; 
*39241, spigots, iron, for use on steel 
drums. 

France.—39287, canned salmon and 
pilchards; 29287, fruit, dried (prunes) ; 
39242, steel, cold-rolled. : 

Germany.—39235, brass wire for niak- 
ing pins, hooks, and eyes; *39237, lubri- 
cating oils; *39260, packing machines, 
automatic, for cardboard box packing 
and tying; 39286, ribbons, multigraph 
machine, cotton. 

India.—*59238, galvanized plain 
sheets; *39239, hardware, such as bolts, 
nuts and rivets; *39239, newspapers, and 
magazines, over issued; *39239, phar- 
maceuticals and prepared medicines; 
*39239, writing and printing papers. 

Italy.—39256, brick, fire-clay, for lin- 
ings for electric ovens. 

Netherlands.—*39233, canned _ fruit 
and fruit salad; 39294, emery cloth; 
39294, hardware, including ships’ tools, 
oil cans, and shovels; 39294, hose, hemp 
and rubber; 39294, hose, rubber; 39294, 
paints, ship; 39294, sail cloth. 

Norway.—-*39274, phonographs. 

South Africa.—39289, cotton, absorb- 
ent and nonabsorbent, and _ hospital 
gauze. 

Straits Settlements.—39291, 
army duck and canvas. 

Sweden.—39283, hats, fur-felt, men’s. 

Switzerland.—39273, machine tools, 
special for watch trade and other pre- 
cision work, especially rolling machine 
for pivots. 

Syria.—39292, cotton-piece goods; 
*39292, hosiery, cotton, rayon, and silk, 
for men, women, and children. 

Uruguay.—*39209, drugs, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and prepared medicines. 


Agents. 

Colombia.—39199, automobiles and ac- 
cessories; 39199, canned foods; 39199, 
construction lumber and building spe- 
cialties; 39199, hardware, builders’, and 
hand tools; 39199, paints. 

Dominican Republic.—39251, canned 
sardines, and haddock; 39251, construc- 
tion lumber and timber; 39251, cotton 
piece goods, especially cashmere, indigo | 
blue denim, and tapestry; 39251, pack- 
ing house products, including salt pork; 
39251, rice; 39251, vegetables (potatoes | 
and onions; 29251, wrapping, newsprint, 
and other papers, and paper bags. 

East Africa.—39290, building special- 
ties; 29298, canned foods; 29290, cotton 
piece goods; 29290, hardware, builders’, 
and hoes, axes, shovels, and machets; 
39290, hosiery, cotton, rayon, and silk, 
for. men, women and children; 39290, 
paints; 29298, rayon goods. 

England.—39217, aluminum and enam- 





cotton 





site effects, I am therefore constrained 
to conclude that in the preliminary stages 
of the aging process occluded gases are 
driven off from the electrodes until under 
normal conditions of operation through- 
out the entire life of the tube no more 
of such gases will be driven off, and 
that the occluded gases of which the 
electrodes are thus deprived are not 
thereafter reabsorbed by the electrodes. 

It seems most rasonable to assume 
that these gases are thereafter entrapped 
by the deposit formed upon the walls of 
the tube in proximity to the electrodes, 
as the electrodes undergo vaporization 
in use, but whether this be true or not 
it is, I think, entirely clear that the elec- 
trodes themselves have been sufficiently 
denuded of occluded gases to continue 
to operate throughout the entire life of 
the tube, without further contaminating 
the pure Neon gas contained therein. 
This being so, the electrodes, when de- 
livered for use, have been deprived of 


8,297,168 | occluded gases within the meaning of the 
2,042,098 | patent as it has been construed by the | 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Claude Neon 


Lights, Inc., v. E. Enchlett & Son, supra, 
and the motion for a preliminary in- 
junction is accordingly granted. 

June 3, 1929, ; 
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elware; 39281, béiler-room instruments. 
and accessories; 39299, cotton voiles, siri- 
gle and double, plain and printed; 39217, 
hardware, household, including galvan- 
ized ware; 39296, hosiery, silk and rayon; 
39217, household appliances (vacuurh 
cleaners and washing machines); 39217, 
lighting fixtures; 39217, radio appard- 
— 39281, scientific instruments, indus+ 
trial. 

Estonia.—39214, household electrical 
appliances; 39214, wiring supplies. 

France.—39244, bottling and preserv- 
ing equipment, light; 39229, canned fish; 
39233, canned pilchards in oilve oil, to- 
mato sauce, and mustard; 39292, cotton, 
raw; 39228, fruit, dried (apricots, 
prunes, and peaches); 39219, fruit (dried 
bananas). 

Germany.—39201, automobiles and ac- 
cessories, medium and low priced; 39302, 
bathing caps and shoes; 39306, bathing 
suits; 39802, bathing suits, caps, ‘robes, 
and shoes; 29229, fruit (apples), in cases 
or barrels; 29302, hosiery and athletic 
woven and knit underwear; 29306, hosiery 
and athletic woven and knit underwear; 
29304, hosiery, silk; and knit and cotton 
underwear; 29303, hosiery, silk, women’s} 
and athletic woven and knit underwear; 
$9211, kerosene and petroleum; 39200} 
motors, outboard; 39208, rosin and tur- 
pentine; 39230, seeds, all kinds; 29306, 
sport wear, and textile novelties; 29301, 
yarn, cotton, carded agd combed. 

India.—29370, locomotives and passen+ 
ger coach equipment and fittings, cou- 
plers, signals, and safety appliances. 

Italy.—39253, box calf, kid and horse 
leather; 39300, furs, dressed and un- 
dressed; 39231, lard; 39232, Jard in cases 
or drums. aa 

Korea.—39213, house- 
hold, electric. 

Malta.—39226, flour, hard wheat, pat- 
tent, first grade. 

Nethelands.—39205, automobiles, sec- 
ondhand, medium priced; 39272, bathin 
caps, and other rubber specialties; 39262 
packing machinery. 

Norway—39246, kitchen utensil novel- 
ties, especially colored sets; 39218, violet- 
ray apparatus and accessories. 

Peru—38295, dry goods; 39295, sta- 
tionery supplies. 

Scotland—39307, canned foods; 39307, 
felts and lappings, for textile mill rollers; 
39307, malt extract; 39307, textile fin- 
ishes and chemicals. 

South Africa—38263, building special- 
ties; 39282, Casket trimmings, sets; 
39263, glass, plate, beveling machinery; 
39265, hardware, builders’ and domestic; 
39263, paint manufacturing and spraying 
machinery; 38263, paints. 

Spain—39221, pork products, especially 
bacon. 

Sweeden—39227, canned foods, except 
vegetables. 

Venezuela—39220, buscuits; 39220, 
canned meats and provisions; 39220, lard; 
39254, upper leather; 39254, vegetables 
(potatoes). ; 7¢@ 


refrigerators, 


View Given on Effect 
Of Nitrogen Combing 


Harmful Influence on America 
Not Foreseen by Dr. Klein. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for the purpose of promoting the use of 
nitrogen in agriculture throughout the 
world. It was signed by representatives 
of producers of natural nitrate of soda 
in Chile; the I. G. Farbenindustrie (Ger- 
man Dye Trust) with which is allied the 
Norwegian industry; and the Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. of England. 
It is reported that the combine will en- 
deavor to regulate sales prices of ni- 
trogenous products in certain world mar- 
kets exclusive of the United States. 

The world’s production of inorganic 
nitrogen has increased rapidly during re- 
cent years due to the growth of the syn- 
thetic industry. The monopolistic posi- 
tion held by Chile was broken by the 
German industry where a single plant ‘ 
produces more than the combined out- 
put of all the Chilean producers. The 
output of the German plant supplies al- 
most half of the world demand. 

Although it is stated that the agree-} 
ment does not include provisions for the 
fixing of prices for the United States 
market it is possible that there will be 
some direct or indirect effects of the new 
combine on the American nitrogen trade. , 

Past experience in the Chilean indus- 
try has proved that it is impossible to: 
establish an effective world monopoly. 
The attempt on the part of the Chilean 
producers to fix world prices at a level’ 
high enough to take care of the ineffi- 
cient producers led to the development, 


of the synthetic industry with which it 


has just formed an alliance. In the case, 
of rubber the British attempt to regu- 
late production and prices served to. 
awaken interest in outside sources of 
supply and the use on a large scale of 
reclaimed rubber. 

The America. atmospheric nitrogen’ 
industry has been developed on a firm 
foundation. Numerous plants have been 
erected in various sections of the coun- 
try. The technique of manufacturing 
on a commercial scale has been mas-’’ 
tered. The first plan to manufacture 
nitrogenous fertilizer salts in the United 
States commenced operations last De- 
cember, its major product being syn- 
thetic nitrate of soda. The American 
industry, could, if necessary and eco-« 
nomically feasible, build additional 
plants to free the consumer of imports : 
of foreign nitrogen. The supply of nitro- 
gen in the atmosphere is inexhaustible’: 
and our natural resources of coal, oil, 
and gas could be employed to fix the 
atmospheric nitrogen in a form suitable, 
for use in agriculture or industry. Fur- 
thermore, we have witnessea a growth 
in the yield of by-product nitrogen by 
coke companies from 40,000 tons in 1913, * 
to 160,000 tons at present. 


The United States Daily 
in New York 


Tue UNitTep States DaILy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
ef your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, . 
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Alabama Power Company NotI nierested | 


In Any Newspaper, Counsel on 


William Lohan Martin Also Declared Publisher Was Un-| 
aware of Original Source of Loan. | 


wers previous!y interested in the com- 
mon stock of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Perhaps they organized the Com- 
monwealth Company? A. No. The 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
did not. 

Q. Did you tell\ your berher, T. W. 
Martin, that you had advanced this 
money to Mr. Aldridge for this purpose? 
A. Only a considerable time after it 
was done, 

Q. After it was done? A. Yes, sir. 
I. acted independently in the matter. 

Mr. Aldridge came to you, and 
his original proposition was that he 
should borrow the money from you..~ Is 
that correct? A. That is correct, yes, 

sir. 

Q. He did not come to you for any 
advice about it? A. We discussed the 
matter in a general way, yes. 

Q. As a lawyer representing you, and 
asking for advice, did he? A. He did 
not say so. 

“ Q. He came to you as a business as- 
sociate seeking a loan, did he? A. Yes; 
I would say so. 

Q. Was there any suggestion that 
the money should be advanced by you 
in any form except a loan? A. No. 


Denies Power Company 
Is Interested Financially 


Q. Or that it had better be in the 
form of a loan? A. I do,not recall that 
matter being discussed. 

Q. Was there any understanding that 
if it was a loss by virtue of the transac- 
tion, that you would not insist on the 
repayment of the money? A. 
never discussed that. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 





No. WejA 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Thompson against not only the Ala- | 
bama Power Company, but you person- | 
ally. Do you assume that the Alabama | 
Power Company were ranged on one) 
side with Thompson on the other, or | 
was there some personal animosity? | 
You speak about this being a personal | 
matter. A. That is all right. 

Q. Was it by reason of your connec- | 
tion with the Alabama Power Company | 
that this controversy arose? A, Indi- | 
rectly. That was only incident. For) 
the past six years it has been brought | 
to me from time to time, | 

Q. Well, I do not want to go into the 
details of it. I suppose that would not | 
be worth while. I just want to get to| 
the question whether there was a sepa- | 
rate controversy between you and} 
Thompson, or whether there was just 
a line-up, you and your brother and the | 
power’ company on this side, and the | 
Thompson interests on the other? ‘A. | 
No; there was something in addition to | 
that. 

Q. I got the idea that this interest in | 
seeing the paper established was not | 
only a personal matter of yours, but the | 
power company itself was deeply inter- | 
ested? 

A. Well, I cannot say that the power | 
company as an organization was inter- | 
ested in it. It was difficult to separate | 
the power company from these officers. | 

Q. I understand that. 

A. They had years of attacks from 
this press, unreasonable, untruthful, vin- 
dictive, for many years, and it was be- 
ginning to wear on them. 

Q. They had an enemy in Thompson? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. And they were interested in coun- 


Mr. Healy. I have nothing. more to/| teracting his influence? 


ask. If you want to explain or amplify 
any of your answers, you are at liberty 
to do so, so far as I am concerned. 


The witness. I should like to make 
this statement, Mr. Healy and Mr. Com- 
missioner. Of course, I understand the 
purpose of the investigation is to show 

e presence in this Mobile Press or the 
possibility of any power company funds. 
I just wish to state emphatically that 
there are no power company or other 
company funds in the situation. 

I wish to state also that there is no 
possibility and could not have been any 
possibility of the exercise of any in- 
fluence or control by me on the Mobile 
Press, for a number of reasons: The 
first is that Mr. Chandler never knew 
of my connection with it. The second 
is I loaned the money to Hr. Aldridge. 
The final reason is that the preferred 
stock which was put up as collateral 
security had no voting powers. If I had 
owned it I could not have exercised the 
vote; and the final reason was that the 
stock was in the voting trust, presided 
over by five Mobile citizens, none of 
whom were connected with any power 
company. 

By Mr. Healy: And all of whom 
could be trusted to see that Mr. Thomp- 
son did not get control of the Mobile 

er ress? A. Absolutely. 

Q. Why was not Mr. Chandler in- 
formed as to the source of this money? 
A. Well, I had nothing to do with Mr. 
Chandler. I did not know him per- 
sonally. I did not desire for him to 
kthow it. ; 

Q. You did not desire? A. I did not 
know it, and he would never have known 
it except for this investigation. 

Q. Of course, Mr. Chandler has in- 
dicated here that he desires that this 
situation should be gone into. A. That 
is all right, sir. 

Q. Is there anything else, Mr. Mar- 
tin? A. Only one thing more, and that 
is I should like to speak in a few words 
of the industrial situation in Mobile. 

Q. Has it some relations to the sub- 
ject before the house this minute? 
I have tried not to go into any of the 
affairs of the Alabama Power Company. 
A. Well, I think it concerns this. 

Q. If it has a bearing on this news- 
paper situation, I think we ought to hear 
it. A. Mr. Stevens referred to it, and 
I think I should refer to it, too, 

By Commissioner McCulloch: You are 
talking about the general industrial situ- 
ation at Mobile? 

A. The want of interest in the indus- 
trial situation in Mobile in the face of 
the effects of the Thompson press, and 
in that I was interested, and the Mobile 
people were interested, and the citizens 
of.Mobile were interested. I just want 
é refer to that difficulty and the neces- 
sity on the part of the city of Mobile 
for another newspaper in competition 
with the Thompson press. 


Says New Industries 
Were Attacked 


By Mr. Healy: Has Thompson made 
any attack on new industries? A. I 
would say so. 

Q. As distinguished from the Alabama 
Power Company? 

A. I would say so. Indeed he has. He 
has always a controversy of some kind. 
I think that is Mr: Thompson’s policy. 
He must have a controversy with some- 
body, to sell his papers. 

Q. And this situation which you have 
described had some influence in the de- 
cision which you reached to advance the 
money to Mr. Aldridge, to be advanced 
to. Mr. McGowin, to be loaned to Mr, 
Chandler? A. Well, I should say that 
it. was a part of the entire picture. 

® .Q. Why was that particular group 
taken to get the money around to Mr. 
Chandler? 
A. Now, Mr. McGowin and Mr. Ald- 
¥Adge will have to answer that question. 
Mr. McGowin and Mr. Aldridge had been 
close personal friends for many years. 
Their families are connected. It is not 
extraordinary for them to discuss mat- 
ters of that kind, and that is the way 
it happened. 


_ . Did you ever have any talk with 
Mr. Lamar Aldridge on the subject? 
A. I never did. 


Q. He knew nothing about what was 
going on? A. I am sure he did not, as 
far as I know. 


Q. Is there anything else you want to 
say in reference to these matters about 
which you have been interrfogated? A. 
That is all. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Where 
do you live? A. Birmingham. 

_Q. You practice law there? A. Yes, 
sit. 

Q. Is your relation of attorney with 
the Alabama Power Company or with the 
Southeastern? A. The Alabama Power 
Company. 

é Q. You spoke about the hostility of 


| zens of the city of Mobile have the same 
They feel the | 
The attitude I do} 





A. Not in counteracting his influence, | 
but in establishing a newspaper in the 
city of Mobile that had some regard for | 
the truth. That was our interest, and | 
that is our interest now. 


Says Attitude Is Shared 
By Many Citizens 


_ Q. Do you think that that policy tends 
in any way to counteract what you con- 


sider the malign influence of Thompson? | 


A. Yes, sir. That is not my idea about | 
the matter, but a large part of the citi- 


way of thinking about it. 
outrage just as I do. 
not think can be differentiated between 
that of the city of Mobile and the Ala- 
bama Power Company. It is just the at- 
titude of an outraged public against the 
press like the Thompson press. That is 
the way I feel about it, and that is the 
way in which the conservative citizens 
of Mobile think about it. 


Q. We are only interested in what the | 


power company thinks about it. A. I 
am just trying to give a fair picture | 
here of the situation. 

By Mr. Healy: In connection with what 
you have said, I would like to ask you 
this, whether you ever stated ¢o Mr. 
Thompson that you or the Alabama 
Power Company would back him if he 


bought the Montgomery Advertiser? A. | 


No, sir. 

Q. Was nothing ever said in such a 
connection. A. No, sir. I never talked 
of us considering it at all. 

Q. Was there any occasion when you 
called Mr. Thompson on the long dis- 
tance, say about 1921, and found fault 
with him because he did not print in full 
a speech which you had made before a 
rotary club? 

A. That is somewhat correct, sir. This 
was during the Ford offer for Muscle 
Shoals in Alabama. It was difficult for the 





Alabama Power Company to present its 
side of the story to the people of Ala- 
bama. In presenting it I appeared before 
luncheon clubs in Mobile. At that time 
Mr. Thompson and I had had some per- 
sonal relationship. I made a speech before 
one of the luncheon clubs. The follow- 


ing day his papers referred to it in al. 


few lines. I felt that I was bringing 
somewhat of a message to the people 
of Mobile with reference to bringing a 
hydroelectric power company, which was 
considerably in advance of the time it was 
brought there, and time has shown that 
the message had some basis, because 
today industry has been somewhat 
added to or improved. I called Mr. 
Thompson on the long distance tele- 
phone, after I had made my second talk 
on the second day and I said to him, “I 
would like very much for you to print to- 
morrow something of the message of that 
talk with reference to this situation,” 
He said, “All right; I will wire the boys 
to print your speech.” I asked at the 
paper that afternoon if a wire had been 
received, and I was told none had been 
received. As a matter of fact, it was not 
referred to. 

_ That was to some degree minor, but 
since then there has reached me from 
several sources a somewhat childish un- 
truth that Mr. Thompson told of that 
situation, that I over the long distance 
telephone tried to buy his editorial policy. 

Q. That has not been stated to us in 
any such form? A. He stated that to me. 

Q. The statement was made that Mr. 
Thompson did make a complete account 
in his paper of your speech? I. think 
that is an error. 

Q. A reference to the paper will de- 
termine that? A. Yes. That is not my 
recollection. 

Q. It has been reported to us that it 
was to obtain publicity of that kind that 
you were talking about that you adver- 
tised in Mr. Thompson’s papers; that 
is, that it has been reported to us, stat- 
ing that to Mr. Thompson. A. That is 
incorrect. 

Q. I mention it because of what you 
said about Mr. Thompson. 
A. That is not true. 


Q. Nothing of that sort? 


A. Nothing of that sort. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been the experience 
of the Alabama Power Company that 
whenever we would advertise in one of 
the Thompson papers, he would follow 
the editorials with an effort to disparage 
what was said in the advertisements. 


Q. You continued to advertise in his 
apers up until what time? A, Recently, 
here is no other medium of adver- 
tising. 

a: When the Mobile Press was es- 
tablished, you discontinued thg@t adver- 
tising, didn’t you? A. I am not sure 
of that. 

(Witness excused.) 

Excerpts from transertpt of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of pub- 
lie utilities will be continued in the 
issue of July 2. 


Is that true? | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

TE carne been studied in detail 

ag one piece of administrative 

mechanism. No comprehensive 

effort has been made to list its 

multifsrious activities or to 

group them in such a way as to 

present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

at of the United Stat 
dent of the Unite ates, 
via ; 1909-1913. 


Hospitals Established and Research Conducted 
Under Federal Auspices to Combat Trachoma 


Topic 43—Public Health 
Twenty-eighth Article—Study, Prevention and Treatment of Trachoma | 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Paul D. Mossman, 


Surgeon, Public Health Service. 


in 1890 11 per cent of all patients who came 


to the Wills 


A N EMINENT oculist of Philadelphia says that 


of 1 per cent have this disease. 


This decrease he attributes largely to the fact that 


in 1897 the immigration law was 


exclude immigrants afflicted with trachoma. Naturally 
the fact that trachoma sufferers already in Philadel- 
phia had access to first-class treatment in the dis- 
pensaries of the city aided in reducing the number 


of cases. 


* * * 


In 1913 the Public Health Service began its cam- 
paign against trachoma in Kentucky, following a sur- 
vey made by Senior Surgeon John McMullen which 
showed that this disease was quite prevalent in many 
Small ones, hospitals =e 

i which served as centers of treatment anc 
ie : As the work became 
known it became popular and spread to other States. 


parts of the State. 


of field surveys and as clinics. 


in the Central South- 


There are now hospitals in Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, with a field worker in each State surveying 
the trachomatous areas to determine the prevalence of 
the disease and educating the patient and his family 
its spread. 


as to means of preventing 
* 


* * 


TN SOME of the South Central 


predominance of people of the same (old American) 
stock, and trachoma is most prevalent among those 
inhabitants who are of English and Scotch-Irish an- 


cestry. 


There has been very little admixture of population 
from without, and the disease appears to have been 
endemic in this region from the time the ancestors of 
the present inhabitants settled there. 


* - * 


The aim of the work of the Public Health Service is 
many of these sufferers under treatment as 
both for the purpose of saving them from 
blindness and of preventing them from spreading the 


to get as 
possible, 


disease to others. 


The Public Health Service also endeavors to educate 
trachoma sufferers and persons likely to come in con- 
tact with them as to the danger of infection and means 
This is accomplished by means of 
posters and pamphlets, talks 


of preventing it. | 
clinics, home — visiting, 
in schools and the like. 


* * 


HE hospital and field activities of the Public Health 
Service directed against trachoma are carried on 
with the cooperation of the State health departments 


| of the respective States. By this 


| that, 


| Marine Corps Orders | 


Col. Eli T. Fryer, detached M. 2. Quan- 
aes to M. B., Parris Island, S. C., to 
arrive there on July 15. ae re 

Capt. Leon L. Dye, A. P. M., detaile 
an ee paymaster, effective September 
ve h C. Perrin, on re 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. Perrin, . 
porting of relief detached M.D. U.: 3.8: 
Texas, to M. B. N. 8., New Orleans, La. 

Col. Charles’ B. Taylor, upon completion 
oe ean D. C., to headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, CG. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick A. amsey, upon 
veperting of relief, detached Garde d'Haiti 
to M, B., N. Yd., Washington, D. C. 

Capt. William W. Aiken, assigned to duty 
at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, — a 

First Lieut. William 8. Fellers, detache 
Fourth Regiment, China, to Department of 
the Pacific. 7 

Second Lieut, David F. 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to 
Hampton Roads, Va, 

Qm. Clk. Robert M. O'Toole, detached 
headquarters Marine Corps, | Washington, 
D. C., to First Brigade, Haiti, via the U. 
Ss. s Kittery, scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about July 17. 

Col, John C. Beaumont, on June 24 de- 
tached headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Naval War College, New- 
port, R. 1., to report on July 1. 

Capt. Frank B. Geottge, detached M. D., 
A. L., Peking, China, to Department of the 
Pacific via first available Government con- 
veyance. y 

Capt. Tracy G. Hunter, 
tached headquarters Marine 
ington, D. C., to M. B., N. 


hia, Pa. 
Cope. James T. Moore, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to the Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, Mengiets Va., to re- 
ter than Augus ° 
Wri lost. Edward A. Robbins, detached 
M. B, N. A. D,, Dover, N. J., to M. D., U. 
S. S. Pennsylvania, to report on July 15. 
Second Lieut. David L. Cloud, jr., and 
Second Lieut. Richard P. Ross, jr., detached 
N. A. S., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to N. 
A. S, Pensacola, Fla., to report not later 
th July 18. 
Second, Lieut. Frank M, June, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to N. A. S., Pensacola, 
Fia., to report not later than duly 18. 
Maj. Gen. James T, Higgins, detached M. 
B. N. S., Cavite, P, I, to Department of 
the Pacific via first available Government 
“The. following-named sipeme Sent been 
the grades indicated: 
> T, Selden, First Lieut. Albert 
R. Bourne, First Lieut. Reginald H. Ridgely, 
jr, Chf. Qm, Clk. William A. Warrell, Chf, 
Qm. Clk, John L. Watkins, Chf. Pay Clk. 
. . Reidy. 
Ma Bdwin N. McClellan, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department of 
the Pacific, via first available Government 
*oMe}, Benjamin A. Moeller, detached M. C. 
B,, N. 0. B., San Diego, Calif., to M. B., 
Parris Island, 8. C 
Capt. Lucian W. 
detached headquarters 


O'Neill, detached 
M. B., N. O. B., 


on Juné 25 de- 
Corps, Wash- 
Yd., Philadel- 


"Burnham, on August 1 
Marine Corps, 


Washington, D. C. to the Infantry School, 


Eye Hospital dispensary had 
trachoma, while at present about one-tenth 


by demonstrating the feasibility of prevention 


detached the Army War Col- | 








HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. , 
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Fost Benning Ga., to report on Septem- 
ber 16. 

Capt. Louis E. Woods, on July 10 de- 
tached headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

First Lieut, Lucian C. Whitaker, detached 
M. B., Parris Island, S. C., to M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Maj. William D. Smith, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C 

Capt. Glenn E. Hayes, assigned to duty 
at M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. 

Capt. Maurice A. Willard, A. P. M., de- 


tailed as an assistant paymaster effective | 


July 17. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Pohl, assigned to 
duty at M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard 
for the two weeks ended June 26, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander (E) E. Reed-Hill, 
detached Wilkes, New London, Conn., as- 
signed temporary duty, Tampa, Boston, 
Mass., effective about July 15, 1929; thence 
Academy, New London, Conn., for per- 
manent assignment. - 

Lieut. (j. g.) P. E. Shaw, detached Pa- 
trol Boat C. G. 203 and depot, Curtis Bay, 
Ma., assigned engineer officer, Wilkes, 
New London, Conn., effective about July 
15, 1929. 

Ensign (T) M. A. Ransom, a 

Algonquin, San Pedro, Calif., assigned 
California division, San Francisco, Calif., 
effective about July 15, 1929. 

Ensign (T) H. F. Rowland, detached 
Snohomish, Pt. Angeles, Wash., assigned 
command Section Base 138, Pt. Angeles, 
Wash., upon relief by warrant officer. 

Edward A. Daday, appointed Ensign 
assigned engineering duty, Modoc, 


(CE), 
N. C., effective about July 


Wilmington, 
15, 1929. 


Assistant Surgeon H. de- 


N. Fisher, 


tached Modoc, upon completion Ice Pa-: 


trol, ordered report Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon (R) W. E. 
McLellan, detached Division 3, Destroyer 
Force, Boston, Mass., assigned medical 
duty, Section Base 4, New London, Conn., 
effective about July 3, 1929. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon EB. D. Middle- 
ton, detached Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga., 
assigned medical duty, Division 3, De- 
stroyer Force, Boston, Mass., effective 
about July 3, 1929. 

Boatswain (L) Elwood Butler, detached 
as officer in charge, Sandy Hook Station, 
and assigned as officer in charge, Avalon 
station, both in the Fifth District, ef- 
fective upon relief. 

Boatswain (L) Cornelius FE. Conklin, 
detached from duty in office of Fourth 
District, and assigned as officer in charge, 
Georgica station, Fourth District, ef- 
fective. July 16, 1929. 

Boatswain (lL) John W. Hudson, 
tached from duty in office, Sixth District, 
and assigned as officer in charge, Cape 
Henlopen station, Sixth District, effective 
July 4, 1929. 

Boatswain 
tached as officer in charge, 


(L) Daniel Magnussen, de- 
North Su- 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and rse the fine 
facilities the 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


and eradication, the States will be persuaded to as- 
sume more and more of the burden of this work them- 


Trachoma is probably the cause of more blindness 
in the affected area than any other single disease. We 
know that in Missouri over 20 per cent of persons 
drawing blind pensions were made blind by trachoma. 
It is the largest single cause of blindness in that State. 


In connection with the hospital at Rolla, Mo., the 
Public Health Service maintains a research laboratory, 
where the time and energies of a skilled bacteriologist 
are devoted to the discovery of the bacterial cause 
This difficult task has been undertaken 
by many workers so far without success. 


sueceeded 
disease in animals by the use of massive inoculations 
of cultures of an organism recovered from cases of 
trachoma in Indians, but his results have not been 
confirmed by others. 


IN VIEW of the fact that many persons in close con- 
tact with trachoma do not contract it, and on ac- 
count of the many theories advanced as to its mode 
of causation and spread, the disease is being studied 
from the epidemiological standpoint. 


A research worker has been engaged for nearly 
three years in studying the people “in one county in 
Missouri, both those who have trachoma and those who 
do not have it, with the purpose of ascertaining, if 
possible, what factors in a person’s heredity or en- 
vironment make him immune or susceptible to the 


While the work is carried on with the idea in mind 
of preventing the spread of disease and of bacteri- 
ological, clinical, and epidemiological study of the dis- 
ease, the individual or humanitarian aspect has a 


FoR instance, we have the case of a man with ad- 

vanced trachoma having to make his way about 
with a cane, so little vision did he have. He was dis- 
charged after a few month’s treatment and recently 
reported with gratitude and joy that he was engaged 
in productive toil, 
work, too, he says. 
make a living for his family for nearly 10 years. 
Last summer our field nurse saw his 18-year-old 


This case is only one of a large number that 
could be cited, of people returned to economic use- 
fulness after periods of helplessness and suffering. 


Young people who have had to give up their school- 
ing on account of trachoma have been able to return 
It is impossible to estimate the eco- 
nomic value of the people returned to productive toil 
and to further education, but the work has amply 
justified all the funds that have been expended for 


In the next article, to be published in the 
2, Dr. W. F. Draper, Assistant 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, will 
discuss the control of interstate spread. of 
disease in this country. 


j}assigned as officer 


detached . 
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AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Congress provides for 
Such a surv-y will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
. 1923-1929. 
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hewing timbers, mighty particular 
This man had not been able to 


the fields so that a crop could be 


perior station, Eleventh District, and as- 
signed to duty in office of Eleventh Dis- 
trict, effective on or about July 1, 1929. 

Boatswain (L) John S. Wingate, de- 
tached as officer in charge, Cape Henlopen 
station, and assigned as officer in charge, 
Lewes station, both in the Sixth District, 
re upon relief on or about July 8, 
1929. 

Boatswain Martin Christiansen, de- 
tached as officer in charge, Guthrie, and 
in charge, Calumet, 
effective upon relief on or about July 15, 
1929. Guthrie, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Calumet, New York, N. Y 

Boatswain Frank  Prillwitz, 
from duty on the Kickapoo, Rockland, 
Me., and assigned as officer in charge, | 
Guthrie, Philadelphia, Pa., effective upon | 
relief or on about July 12, 1929. 

Pay Clerk Carlin L. Brinckley, detached 
from duty, Coast Guard Institute, New 
London, Conn., and assigned to duty at 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Boatswain (T) Louis O. Engell, de- 
tached from duty, Section Base 13, Pt. 
Angeles, Wash., and assigned to Redwing, 
Astoria, Oreg., on which cutter he was 
stationed temporarily. 

Boatswain (T) William T. Murphy, de- | 
tached as officer in charge, Calumet, New 
York, N. Y., and assigned to Kickapoo, | 
Rockland, Me., effective July 9, 1929. 

Radio Electrician (T) Earle S. Burns, | 
detached from duty at the Academy, New 
London, Conn., and assigned to duty at 
Headquarters, Washington, D. Cc, ot 
fective July 15, 1929. 

Pay Clerk (T) Francis L. Mullen, de- 
tached from Section Base 8, Norfolk, Va., 
and assigned to Seneca, Stapleton, N. Y., 
effective upon relief, 


Navy Order 


Lieut. Comdr. Davenport Browne, ors. 
April 2 modified. Upon detachment about 
Sept. 3; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

_Lieut. Comdr. Edward B. Gibson, det. 
aide and flag sec’y. on staff, Train Sqd. 1, 
Fit, Base Force, on June 29; to the Comdr., 
Train Sqd. 1, Flt Base Force, for duty as 
aide and flag sec’y on staff. 

Lieut. Harvey R. Bowes, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Anacostia, D. C., about July 15; to 
VP Sad. 8S (U. S. S. Wright). 

Lieut. Steven W. Callaway, det. Nay, Air 
Sta., Anacostia, D. C., about July 15; to 


detached 





Betts, George Herbert. 
Caesarius, of Heisterbach. The dialogue on 


Dixon, William Macneile. 


| Army Orders | 


| Irving, Washington. 


| Med. Corps Res., to duty at William Beau- 





VP Sqd. 88 (U. S. 8S. Wright). 

Lieut. Clarence A, Hawkins, det. VO Sqd. 
28 (U. S, S. Florida), Air Sqds., Sctg. Fit., 
about Dec, 15; to Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. 

Lieut. Charleé M. Huntington, ors. April 
16 modified. About Aug. 1; to VS Sad. 
5S, Air Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. John H, Jenkins, det. U. S. S. 
Somevet to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. Earl W. Morris, det. 11th Nav. 
Dist., San Diego, Calif., about July 20; to 


| Inspr. of Nav, Mat’l., Cincinnati Dist., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


| Lakehurst, N. J.; to such duty as may be 
| assigned, Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Maurice M. Bradley, det. 
Nay. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; about 
June 29; to U. S, S. Les Angeles. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Edward’ P, Creehan, det, 


| 
Lieut, Scott E. Peck, det. Nav. Air Sta. | 


Bee ag 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


John. 172 p.,N. Y., Printed for the au- 
thor by the Methodist book concern, 1929. 

29-11730 
. +. The beliefs of 
700 ministers and their meaning for re- 
ligious education, by... (The Abingdon 
religious education monographs, J. W. 
Langdale, general editor, G. H. Betts, 
editor.) 74 p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 
1929. 29-11732 


miracles, by . . . (1220-1235), translated 
by H. von E. Scott and C. C. Swinton 
Bland, with an introduction by G. G. 
Coulton. (Broadway medieval library.) 
London, G. Routledge & sons, Itd., 
29-11717 
Cinderella’s gar- 
den, by ... with illustrations by George 
Morrow. 136 p., illus. N. Y., Oxford 
university press, 1928. 29-11719 
Douglass, Harlan Paul. The city’s church. 
244 p. N. Y., Friendship press, 1929. 
29-11731 
Fitzpatrick, Vincent de Paul. Life of Arch- 
bishop Curley, champion of Catholic ed- 
ucation, by . . . 1904-1929, published on 
the occasion of the silver sacerdotal ju- 
bilee of His Grace the Most Reverend 
Michael Joseph Curley, D. D., archbishop 
of Baltimore. 124 p., illus. Baltimore, 
The Baltimore Catholic review, 1929. 
29-11729 | 


Col. Robert M. Blanchard, Med. Corps, 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Atlanta Ga. 
Majer Carl C, Terry, Ord. Dept., assigned 
to duty as constructing quartermaster, | 
Delaware Ord. Depot, Pedricktown, N. J. | 
Capt. Charles S. Brice, Judge Advocate 
General’s Dept., from Washington, D. C., 
to Fort McPherson, Ga. | 
Second Lieut. Albert Wynne Shepherd, | 
Air Corps Res., orders of May 25, | 


Capt. Harrison Wood Talcott, Q. M. C. | 


Res:, to duty at Jeffersonville, Ind, | 
Each of the following officers of the Air | 
Corps, from the station indicated after | 
his name, to Honolulu, Hawaii: First Lieut. | 
Joseph W. Benson, Scott Field, Ill.; Second | 
Lieuts. Joe L. Loutzenheiser, Chanute Field, | 
Ill.; Edgar R. Todd, Pope Field, N. C.; 
John H. Dulligan, March Field, Calif.; Ed-| 
gar T. Noyes, March Field, Calif. | 
Warrant Officer Raymond M. Ashwill,! 
A. M. P. S., from Fort Worden, Wash., to! 
Manila, P. I. 

Warrant Officer Chester B. Maxim, A. M. 
. S., from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to | 
Fort Worden, Wash. 

Second Lieut. Arthur L. Smith, Air Corps, 
par. 26, S. O. 137, amended. | 
Second Lieut. Clark N. Bailey, Inf., par. 
88, S. O. 95, amended. 

Capt. Albert M. Jackson, Coast Art., from | 
the University of Paris, Paris, France, to 
Frankford Arsenal, Phila., Pa. 

Capt. Ralph H. Lewis, Veterinary Corps, 
from -Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Ring- | 
gold, Tex. 1 
Capt. Leroy P. Hartley, 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
ington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Otto S. Tinkel, E. C., from 
the Panama Canal Dept. to Fort Du Pont, 
Del. 

Capt. Roscoe B. Ellis, Inf., from Tren- 
ton, N. J., to Fort String, Mass. , 
Second Lieut... William F. Cox, Chem. 
War. Ser. Res., par. 45, 8. O. 119, amended. 
Capt. Charles C. Gans, Med. Corps., Fort 
McPherson, Ga, will proceed to his home 
and await retirement. 

Capt. Watson L. MecMorris, Coast Art., 
par. 34, S. O. 93, amended. 

Capt. Richard H. McElwain, M. A. C., 
is in addition to his duties at William 
Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex., 
assigned to duty at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. Clyde Forest Browning, 
Med. Corps. Res., to duty at William Beau- 
mont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 
Each of the following officers of the 


Dental Corps, | 
to Wash- 


Tex.: 
Dan 


ment General -Hospital, El Paso, 
First Lieuts. William George Lewis, 
Clark Ogle. 

Each of the following officers of the Med. 
Corps Res., to duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.: First Lieuts. Arnold Archibald Al- 
bright, Robert Cabaniss Gaskill, Mark Tad 
Morgan. 


Each of the following officers of the Med. ! 


Corps Res., to duty at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo.: First Lieuts. 
Clarke Horacé Barnacle, Samuel Alan 
Challman, Edward Joseph Tracy. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Med. Corps Res., to duty at Letterman 
General Hospitak, San Francisco, Calif.: 
First Lieuts. Ehrling Lloyd Bergquist. Gus- 
tave Everett Ledfors, Walter Lee Pater- 
son. 

Capt. Walter T,. Edwards, Q. M. C., is 
in addition to his other duties 
to duty 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


U. S. S. Tracy; to U. S. S. Borie. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Creighton K. Lankford, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 
10; to VF Sqd. 1B, Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alfred C. Olney, det. VS 
Sad. 5S (U.S. S. Detroit), Air Sqds., Sctg. 
Fit., about June 15; to Nav. Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Elliott W. Shanklin, det. U. 
S. S. Williamson, about June 15; to U. S. 
S. Arizona. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John H. Sides, det. U. S. 8. 


Tennessee about June 10; to U. 8S. S. Wood. | 


Ernest W. Lamons, det. U. S. S. 
to U. S. S. New 


Ens. 
Saratoga about June 5; 
York. 

Ens. James N. Shofner, det. U. 8. S. John 
F. Burnes; to U. S. S. McCawley. 


assigned | 
as constructing quartermaster at | 


Bender, Henry Richard. Walks with Saint, Fleischer, Nathaniel S. 


| Gt. Brit. 


} 


| 


Foster, 


Glaze, John Arthur. 


Gt. Brit. 


. .. Jack Dempsey, 
the idol of fistiana; an intimate narra- 
tive, with numerous illustrations. (The 
Ring athletic library—book nv. 5.) 309 
p., illus. N. Y¥., The Ring publishing co., 
1929. 29-11721 
The everlasting 
gospel. 316 p. Cincinnati, O., e 
Standard publishing co., 1929. 29-11733 
Psychological effects 
of fasting. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1928.) p. 236-253, 569- 
575. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of 
Michigan, 1928. 29-11521 
Dept. of scientific and industrial 
research. Gas cylinders research commit- 
tee. ... Third report of the Gas cylin- 
ders research committee (alloy steel 
light cylinders). 74 p., illus. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 29-11514 
Dept. of scientific and industrial 
research. Gas cylinders research com- 
mittee. . Fourth report of the Gas 
cylinders reasearch committee (¢ylin- 
ders for liquefiable gases). 151 p., illus. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 2 


Rupert Clinton. 


Herolt, Johannes. Miracles of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by . . called Discipulus 
(1435-1440) translated from the Latin, 
with a preface and notes by C. C. Swin- 
ton Bland and an introduction by Eileen 
Power. (Broadway medieval library.) 
148 p. London, G. Routledge. & sons, 
1928. 29-11735 
Homerus. The Odyssey of Homer; trans- 
lated into English verse by Herbert 
Bates. School ed. 427 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-11709 
Tales by Washington 
Irving, selected and edited by Carl Van 
Doren. (The world’s classics. cccxx.) 
501 p. London, H. Milford, 1928. 
29-11718 
Speculation on 
Boston, 1929. 
29-11734 
Latham, George Henry. The thickness of 
adsorbed vapor films. ii. The adsorption 
of polar compounds on plane glass sur- 
faces, (Thesis (Ph. D.—Johns. Hopkins 
university, 1928. Reprint from the Jour- 
nal of the American chemical society, 50. 
1928).) 15 p. Easton, Pa., Mack. print- 
ing co., 1928. 29-11518 
Lesley, James Wyvill. A cytological and 
genetical study of progenies of triploid 
tomatoes. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of California, 1927. A reprint from Gen- 
etics 13, January, 1928.) 43 p., ilwes. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1928. 29-11516 
Oxnam, Garfield Bromley, ed. Effective 
preaching; a series of lectures delivered 
before the Boston university school of. 
theology, October 15, 16, and 17, 1928, 
260 p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1929. 
29-11728 
Phifer, Lyndon Burke. The teacher and the 
Book. 107 p., illus. N. ¥., The Methodist 
book concern, 1929, 29-11726 
Randall, Merle. ... The calomel and silver 
chloride electrodes in acid and neutral 
solutions. The activity coefficient of 
aqueous hydrochloric acid and the single’ 
potential of the deci-molal calomel elec- 
trode, by... (L. E. Young’s thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of California, 1928. Re- 
print from the Journal of the American 
chemical society, 50. (1928).) p. 989- 
1004. Easton, Pa., 1928. 29-11517 
Ryan, William Francis. It’s your move, a 
new manual of checkers. 115 p., illus. 
Phil., David McKay co., 1929. 29-11724 
Silz, Walter. Early German romanticism; 
its founders and Heinrich von Kleist. 264 
p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university 
press, 1929. 29-11707 
Spock, Leslie Erskine. Geological recon- 
naissance of parts of Grand, Jackson and 
Larimer counties, Colorado. (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Columbia university, 1928. Annals, 
N. Y. Acad. of sci., vol. xxx. October 22, 
1928.) p. 177-261, illus. N. Y¥., 1928. 
29-11519 
Stuart, Aimee. Her shop, a play in three 
acts, by ...and Philip Stuart. (Contem- 
porary British dramatists, v. 70.) 119 p. 
London, E. Benn, 1929. 29-11720 
Tilden, William Tatem. ... Tennis for the 
junior player, the club player, the expert. 
(Spalding’s athletic library, no. 510 B.) 
1 v., illus. N. Y., American sports pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 29-11722 
Trine, Ralph Waldo. The power that wins; 
Henry Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine in 
an intimate talk on life—the inner things 
—the things of the mind and spirit—and 
the inner powers and forces that make 
for achievement. 182 p. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1929. 29-11727 
Warnock, John D., comp. New first Latin; 
questions on grammar, together with 
passages for translation from Latin into 
English and English to Latin, principally 
from Caesar, compiled from over one 
thousand examination papers set by the 
leading colleges and universities in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. '- 
111 p. Cleveland, O., The University sup- 
ply & book co., 1929. 29-11708 
Whitelock, William Wallace, ed. French 
eloquence, edited by . . . and James Her- 
bert Wilson. 180 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 
1929. 29-11710 
Wray, J. Edward. ... How to pitch. New 
and enl. ed. Practical instruction by il- 
lustrations and text, explaining curves, 
change of pace, and how to control the 
ball. (Spalding “red cover” series of 
athletic handbooks, no. 79 R.) 90 p., illus, 
N. Y., American sports publishing co., 
1929, 29-11723 


Kasson, Charles Le Baron. 
life and religion. 27 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 





Ens. Edward J. O’Donnell, ors. May 15 
modified. To U. S. 8. Florida for duty. 

Ens. William A. Taylor, det. U. S. S. 
New York about June 5; to U. S. S. Sara- 
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Economie Growth 
Of Czechoslovakia 
Said to Be Rapid 


Development Ascribed to In- 
telligence of Industrious 
People by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


- PAGE EIGHT 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
into which the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire was divided after the war. 

You can hardly step out of your hotel | 
in Prague, onto the broad street that 
stretches down below the Czech Museun, | 
before you become aware of the energy, 
self-reliance, and vivid alertness of the | 
people of the country—the Czechs and 
Slovaks. Later, as you become ac- 
quainted with them, you find them sober 
and steady in temperament and dis- 
tinguished for their thrift. | 

Some visitors detect, especially in the 
country districts, a somewhat melan- 
choly note—doubtless the result of past 
centuries of political repression. When | 
you talk with Czech business men, you 
realize, very keenly, that Czechoslovakia 
today is a forward-looking nation, proud | 
of its heritage, ardent in its aspirations, 
and determined to succeed. 


Population Is 15,000,000. 


Czechoslovakia is a country with 
nearly 15,000,000 people—a third as, 
many as France—which, along with a 
new outlook, is developing new wants, 
both industrially and in its homes. It 
is a country with more than 3,500,000 
cotton-spinning spindles and with other 
important industries in shoes, glass- 
works, lapidary shops, 
bentwood factories, metal works, paper | 
mills, and chemical plants, to say noth- 
ing of its agriculture. 


The people have a marked friendship | }} 


toward things American. You alight in | 
Prague at the “President Wilson” Sta- 
tion. And, after leaving that station, 


one of the first streets you come to— |}! 
thoroughfare—is | j) 


a very. attractive 
named “Hoover Street.” 
Bands Play American Jazz. 

You see American books in the shop 
windows. You stey into an arcade and | 
encounter a real American soda foun- 
tain. You find many Czechs who speak | 


English. You meet shrewd, penetrating ||) 


questions about American methods, 
If your room happens to be at the rear 


of of one of the large hotels, you'll hear a | | 


Czech band playing American jazz on | 
the dance floor of a colorful outdoor cafe 
—American jazz tinged with an exotic 
intonation, a powerful suggestion of the 
wild rhythms of the East. 

The Czechs, you know, are Slavs—the 
descendants of a people who made their 
way into central Europe from the East 
early in the Christian era and became 
masters of the present-day Bohemia some 
time in the fifth century. Times does 
not permit me to bring to your attention 


even the “high lights” of the 1,500-year | 


drama of their history. 


King Celebrated in Carol. 


The most famous of their early rulers 
was Wenceslas, surnamed “the Holy,” 
who in 935 was murdered by his brother 
Boleslav. It seems strangely unseason- 
able to refer to Christmas carols at this 
time, but if you will brush the dust off 
your phonograph records of the English | 
carols, I’m sure you'll find one about | 
“Good King Wenceslas.” 
monarch was the man. 

Two centuries later came the great | 
king and conqueror, Ottakar, who was 
called “the Man of Gold” because of his 
vast wealth and “the Man of Iron” be- 
cause of his enormous military power. 

One of the most celebrated of the} 
Czechs was John Huss, the religious | 
leader, a precursor of Martin Luther in| 
the Reformation. It was in Prague, in 
1618, that the devasting 30-year war 
began—the last of the ghastly religious 
wars, a struggle in which the great 
Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, 
played an outstanding part. Much of 
the conflict was fought on Bohemian soil. | 


Austrian Rule Ended. 


In 1627 the ancient free constitution 
of Bohemia was suppressed by the Aus- 
train emperor, Ferdinand, and from that 
date until the readjustments of the year 
1918, the regions now embraced in Czecho- 
slovakia formed a part of Austria, When 
the Hapsburg Empire crashed and was 
dismembered, after the end of the World 
War, the vigorous new nation of Czecho- 
slovakia arose. 

The progress achieved by the Czecho- 
slovak Republic is one of the most in- 
teresting of post-war developments. 
Among other achievements, the country 
has stabilized its exchange, balanced its 
budget, and created a prosperous bank- 
ing system. 

Czechoslovakia holds within its borders | 
no less than 75 per cent of the industries | 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
—though only 48 per cent of these are 
owned by Czechs, the remainder belong- 
ing chiefly to Germans and Austrians. 
The Czechoslovaks have themselves de- | 
veloped remarkable new enterprises. 





Notable Economic Advance. 


Recently the advance of the country} 
has been especially notable. By the end} 
of 1927 Czechoslovakia had definitely re- | 
gained prewar economic levels, and this 
progress has continued. 

Generally speaking, 1928 production 
surpassed that of any previous year by 
perhaps 10 per cent, and the present 
year is going along no less favorably. 
Industrial output is at record levels. 
Capital is moderately plentiful. Unem- 
ployment is negligible. 

Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade is boom- 
ing. During 1928 both the exports and 
imports reached new high levels. Ship- 
ments to foreign countries were valued 
at $630,000,000, while the purchases 
from abroad totaled $570,000,000. 

Germany is, by far, Czechoslovakia’s | 
best customer and chief source of supply. | 
The commercial relations between the) 
two countries are intimate. Recently, by | 
treaty, the German port of Hamburg has 
become the official “port” of Czechoslo- 
vakia, 
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Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- | 
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Cambria and Indiana Railroad fixed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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certain grain products are suspended 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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May statistics of revenue and ex- 
penses of New York Central; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
| Louis railways. 
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Vice president of Shipping Board de- 
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| panding, with construction of 30 new 


ships assured by mail contracts. 
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Business Conditions 
Economic expansion of Czechoslova- | 
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| Industry and trade continued at high | 

| level in Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- | 
1| trict in May, with some decline near 
|end of month, Reserve Bank of San| 


Francisco states. | 
Page 5, Col. 4 | 


| Coast Guard. } 


| American nitrogen industry. 


aid coal industry. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Senate subcommittee hears opposing 
views on proposed increases in tariff 
on metal products. 
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Decisions of Customs Court involving 
shoe buckles, alcoholic perfumery, lamp 
bases, and rubber balls. 
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Trade Conditions 
Chinese concerns are playing larger 
part in export and import trade of 


China, according to Department of 
; Commerce. 


Trade Marks 


{ Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
| enth Circuit holds owner of trade mark 
has exclusive right to market hub caps 


stamped with trade mark. (Metal 
Stamping Corporation et al. v. General 
Motors Corporation. 
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Assistant Secretary of Commerce be- 


lieves new international nitrogen com- 
bine can have no harmful effect on 
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Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Changes in status of State bank 
membership of Federal Reserve system 
for week ended June 28. 

Page 5, Col. 6} 

Debits to individual accounts as re- | 
ported to Federal Reserve Board by 
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| See Special Index and Law Digest on | 
ge &. | 
See Accounting, Taxation. 
Labor | 
Survey of cost of living of Federal | 
| employes in five cities made by Bureau | 
| of Labor Statistics. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Patents 


District Court, Southern District of 
} New York, rules vanity case made to 
simulate book does not infringe’ pat- | 
ent 6n coin bank of similar design. | 
| (Beitel et al. v. La Minuette Trading | 
Co. et al.) | 
| Page 6, Col. 1} 
| District Court for the Southern Dis- | 


trict.of New York finds infringement | 
|in luminescent neon tubes. (Claude | 
Neon Lights, Inc., v. Photion Instru- | 


ment Corp. et al.) | 
Page 6, Col. 4 


| Tariff | 


| | 
| Control of margin in price of raw | 
and refined sugar, and sliding-scale du- | 


| ties discussed at concluding hearing on | 


Page 4| Sugar tariff held before Senate subcom- | 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


Page 4 | 


mittee. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Senate subcommittee hears requests | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | for revision of tariff on leather goods. | 


announces action in uncontested cases | 


on Finance Docket. 





; Page 2, Col. 1| 
President of United Mine Workers of | 


Page 5, Col. 6 | America asks imposition of duty on pe- |; certain grain products are suspended | 


banks in leading cities for week ended 
June 26, 


Page 5, Col. 4| 
Industry and trade continued at high | 
level in Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict in May, with some gecline near 
end of month, Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco states. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
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Products 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce be- 
lieves new international nitrogen com- 
bine can have no harmful effect on 
American nitrogen industry. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Construction 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Engineering 
Means to check erosion of shoreline 
of New Hampshire discussed at confer- 
ence of State and Federal represent- 
atives. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Leather and Its 


Manufactures 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 
Metals and Their 
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See Executive Management, Tariff. 
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Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony on June 19 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 


investigation of public utilities. 
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Survey of cost of living of Federal 
employes in five cities made by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
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New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 7 

Government books and publications. 
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Foreign Relations 


Representative French says naval 
conferences probably will have little ef- 
fect on naval budget for 1931. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

List of traffic violations by foreign 
diplomats transmitted to Senate. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

State Department announces recent 
changes in foreign service. 
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Means to check erosion of shoreline 
of New Hampshire discussed at con- 
| ference of State and Federal represent- 
atives, 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. , 


ness: William Logan Martin, of Ala- 
bama. 
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Calendar of public hearings and con- 
ferences of Federal Trade Commission 
for week of July 1. 
Page 5, ‘Col. 6 
See Executive Management, Patents. 
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Production Statistics 


_ Food production in last decade has 
increased in United States, although 
acreage in crops is smaller than in 1919. 
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Government Finance 


Fiscal statement of Government for 
year ended June 30, 1929; summary of 
statement. | 
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Page 1, Col. 7/ 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 
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Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Food production in last decade has 
increased in United States, although 
acreage in crops is smaller than in 1919. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Effects of loco-weed poisoning on an- 
imals are explained by Department of 
Agriculture. | 

Page 3, Col. 1| 

Cowpeas taken from list of vegeta- 

bles which are hosts to Mediterranean | 


fruit-fly and under quarantine regula- 
tions. 
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Revised schedules increasing rates on | 





tation of both direct and indirect trade,;been increased to 1,600 cars per year.|room, kitchen, bath, cellar, court, and 


it would appear that about $70,000,000; 


worth of American goods were sold in 


| Czechoslovakia during 1928. That makes 
it rank eighteenth among the foreign! 


customers of the United States. 
ports to the United States in 1928 es- 


| tablished a new record of nearly $40,- | 


000,000, of which 96 per cent was made 
up of manufactured articles, while only 
10% per cent of our products consumed 
in that country were manufactures. 
Our exports to the €zechs today are 
made up mainly of raw materials, such 
as cotton, copper, hides, grains, provi- 


finished manufactures that there is 
scarcely a country-store in America but 
what carries one or more items “made 
in Czechoslovakia.” 


Exchange of Goods Growing. 

This central European republic sells 
to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States three times as many man- 
ufactured goods, by value, as we have 
been able thus far to sell, per capita, in 
Czechoslovakia. But our sales of manu- 
factures in that country are mounting. 

Motor vehicles, machinery, and office 


and household equipment form the main | 
Our machinery sales doubled in|} 


items. 
1928. 

Our automobile sales would be much 
larger if it were notvfor the artificial 
obstacles that are placed in their path. 
Czechoslovakia is endeavoring to develop 
an automobile industry of its own. It 
has a protective tariff, to which, of 


| course, we can not take exception. 


“Contingent” System Adopted 
In addition to that, its imports of mo- 


tor cars are restricted by what is called | 


“ 


a “contingent” system, introduced sev- 
eral years ago. Each foreign country 
can send in only a certain number— rep- 
resenting, per country, no more than 5 
to 10 per cent of the total automobile 
sales in Czechoslovakia. 

This means that our sales of cars there 
are arbitrarily limited to a small num- 
ber, even ‘though the people may desire 
more and have the money with which to 
buy them. 

The Czechoslovak country is very sim- 
ilar to certain regions in the United 
States, aid consequently the American 
cars prove especially fitted for the local 
job. There has been a keen demand for 
these cars which fil. the requirements so 
satisfactorily, and many Czechs have 
themselves been urging their Govern- 
ment to grant a greater import latitude 
than is afforded by the contingent limits. 


Quota Is Increased. 
As a result, in the past three years, 


On the other | 


But the expansion in the Czech motor | 
market has been so rapid that the share 
of the United States has steadily been | 


reduced from 26 per cent of the total} 


Its ex-| sales in 1926 to only 5 per cent in 1928. | hysterical! 


automobile trade would undoubtedly go} 
\forward by leaps and bounds. It could | 


|probably be quadrupled within two or | mills. It makes its own bricks, rubber, | 


three years. | 

American novelties appeal strongly to} 
jthe Czechs. They like things that are 
new even in America, | 

Our sales to Czechoslovakia have been | 
greatly stimulated by the American Pa- | 
vilion at the Prague Samples Fair, this} 
| being the only “group showing” of Amer- 
jican goods in Europe. 
|manufacturers are represented in these | 
exhibits, which have been made into a| 
veritable “circus in merchandise,” with | 
| active, arresting demonstrations of “how | 
|the things work” and the special quali- | 
ties that they possess. This American | 
| Pavillion was created through the efforts | 
of our American attache at Prague. 

Shoe Trade With America. | 
In our imports from Czechoslovakia 
|there is one class of goods that stands | 
jout with almost startling prominence. | 
That is the item of shoes, 

Six years ago, in the year 1923, our 

purchases of footwear from Czechoslo- 
| vakia amounted to only 447 pairs. Dur- 
ing vue first four months of the present | 
year the Czechs soli us nearly 1,600,000 
| pairs of shoes, 
Plainly, something unusual is behing | 
|this. Practically half of these Czech 
|shoes come from a single firm, whose 
;elaborate manufacturing establishment | 
is in the little town of Zlin. The head | 
of this concern is Thomas Bata, who at | 
one time came to America and worked in 
Lynn, Mass. 

Since 1922, when the daily v-oduction 
of the Bata plant was only 4,000 pairs 
of shoes, the business has made the most 
astonishin, advances. Today the plant 
is turning out 65,000 pairs a day, It 
represents possibly the best adaptation 
of American mass-production methods 
to European conditions. 


| 
| 
| 





garden. 

What 
a dwelling is—as fixed by this Czecho- 
slovak shoe firm? Please brace your- 
self firmly now, and 


cents per week. 


This Bata shoe business is most self- | 


contained. It owns its forests and saw- 
lasts, dies, shoe boxes, 
other essentials. 

It has its own engineers and archi- 
tects to erect its own buildings. It has 
three excellent tanneries. The food for 


the employes is supplied by its own 
farms. 


polishes, and 


Wage of $13.50 is High. 
And now about the wages. That, of 


Fifty American | course, is the crux of the matter from | 


an American point of view. 

It seems clear that the wages in this 
Bata factory compare favorably to 
wages in the other Czech shoe fac- 
tories—but to an American they seem 
very low indeed. Skilled adult men re- 
ceive the equivalent of $13.50 a week— 
and the five “wage classes” range down 
from that figure to $4.50 per week for 


| boys under 16 years of age and girls 
}under 20. 


Bata’s penetration of our American 
market was made possible by color- 
styles in women’s dresses. He ships 
practically no men’s shoes to this coun- 
try. What he does is to furnish the 
woman an admittedly cheap shoe, of no 
great wearing quality, enabling her to 
afford more pairs of shoes—more differ- 
ent kinds and colors of shoes—to match 
her modern variety in dress. 

She thus receives about the same wear 
from several pairs of shoes worn in ro- 
tation as from one pair of American 
shoes. Naturally, United States manu- 
facturers are disturbed and perplexed 
as to the proper means of meeting this 
Czech competition. 


American Tourists Increase. 
Americans are visiting Czechoslovakia 
in increasing numbers. Pragve, the 
capital, lies on the direct route between 
Vienna and Berlin. Carlsbad and other 
well-known resorts favored by traveling 
Americans now lie in Czechoslovakia. 

Prague itself is among the mest fas- 
cinating of the European capitals. There 





Workmen Weil Cared For. 
Bat’s workmen have attained a high 
| efficiency, using the most up-to-date ma- 
|chinery, largely of American make. 
| The company provides bright, attrac- 
|tive, sanitary homes for nearly half of 
| its 12,000 employes. The normal single 
| dwelling consists of one large room (30 


| “shower.” 


you can wander through the splendid 
|old palace vi the famous General Wal- 
|lenstein (one of the great captains in 
;the Thirty Years War), seeing, for in- 
| stance, how he built for himself a bath 
|in the form of a grim, shadowy arti- 
|ficial cave, with dripping stalactites 
|serving ‘the purpose of our Modern 


Winding up the steep hillsides of the 


do you think the rental of such | 


don’t swoon or get | 
| I i The rental—staggering and | 
If it were not for the restrictions, our |incredible as the fact may seem—is 45| 


Selling and ie 
M arketing 


Foreign Markets 

Department of Commerce lists op- | 

portunities for sale of American prod- 
ucts in foreign markets. 


1S 


Page 6, Col. 6 » 


Government Aid and 
Control ‘of Marketing 


President Hoover offers two more 
appointments to Federal Farm Board; 
Senator Smith says cotton does not 
have representation desired on Board. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Price Control 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Retailing 
Sales of department stores were 
larger in May than in May, 1928; also 
larger in first five months of 1929 than 
in 1928, Federal Reserve Board states. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Trade Practices 
Trade-practice conference to be held 
by the direct-selling industry, according | 
to Federal Trade Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
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Coast Guard. 


Trachoma—aAn article by Paul D. Moss- 
man, surgeon, Public Health Service. | 


effect on naval budget for 1931. 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company 
construct one light cruiser for $10,- 


7 


| constructed at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 


towing gear for airplanes. 


Marine Corps. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


ists in Canada and Canadian tourists in 
United States. 


merce Commission, issues a summary 


Page 3 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the ||| 


Page7 |f| 
Health 


Study, Prevention and Treatment of |]! 


Page 7 


National Defense 


Representative French says naval 
onferences probably will have little 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Navy Department awards contract to 
to 


53,000. | 

Page 1, Col. 6 
Delegation from Philadelphia asks 
ecretary Adams to have two cruisers 





Page 3, Col. 4 
Chief Machinist’s mate is commended 
y Secretary of Navy for invention of 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


: Page 7 
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Page 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
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Recreation 
Department of Commerce compiles 
ata on expenditures of American tour- 


Page 3, Col. 2 





Vital Statistics 
Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 


f accident investigation reports. 
Page 7, Col. 7 





older quarter are many picturesque, 
quaint, streets, including one, called 


little houses that have been preserved 
intact fou many centuries. Here, in the 
great days of the Bohemian kings, dwelt 
the alchemists, practicing the mysteri- 
ous, half-scientific “black arts,” whose 
|object was the transformation of base 
metals into gold. 

Some of them, failing in those dark 
researches, suffered death as a penalty— 
|while others were reputed to have ac- 
quired such magical powers that they 
enjoyed a safety based on fear. 


Sights to Be Seen in Prague. 
You gaze with admiration, in Prague, 
upon the celebrated Charles Bridge, 
lined on each side with time-stained 
| statues. The massive Powder Tower 
jengages your attention. The chambers 
of the ancient Town Hall evoke vivid 
pictures of the long history of the city 
—with its deeply rooted culture, its end- 

less struggles and dauntless valor. 
In a wail of this old town hall, near 


|remarkable clocks in all the world. Upon 
the hour, doors in the clock are auto- 
matically opened and the Twelve Apos- 
tles file past in awe-inspiring procession; 
then another door opens and a crow emits 
a series of hoarse cries; finally a gaunt 
skeleton appears and solemnly rings the 
hours. 


Homes and Theaters Modern. 


In this quaint and almost miraculous 
mechanism, not a single screw is used. 
For 200 years before Columbus set sail 
on the voyage that culminated in the dis- 
covery of America, this clock has been 
keeping time in the old town of Prague— 
and it’s “still going strong.” 

And Prague, too, is full of things in- 
tensely modern—handsome apartment 
buildings with futurist decorations on 
their facades—charming coffee houses— 
brilliantly effective shop windows—the- 
aters where you can see the ultimate in 
radical, impressive, modern stage craft. 
Dropping into one of these playhouses, 
you may see, as likely as not, a drama 
by the American, Eugene O’Neill. 

Americans enjoy all these things—so 
they visit the country, spend 
|there, and thus constitute a vital factor 
tending to bring the international bal- 
|ance of payments between the two coun- 
tries into equilibrium. 

Such “tourist trade’ is an important 
element in the economic life of this 
sturdy new nation whose industrial and 
commercial activities I have tried, very 
| briefly, to outline for you in this talk. 
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|Machinist-Inventor 


Commended by Navy 


Towing Gear System for Air- 
planes Used Successfully. 


| For his work in inventing a towing 
gear system now being used satisfacto- 
rily by the aircraft squadrons of the} 
Battle Fleet, Clarence H. Walling, chief 
machinist’s mate, has been commended 


by the Secretary of the Navy, ‘Charles 
Francis Adams. The success of this in- 
vention, said the letter, “has resulted in 
great benefit to the service at large.” 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows. 

The Secretary of the Navy has sent 
the following letter of commendation to 
| Clarence Henry Walling, aviation chief 
machinist’s mate, for his work in in- 
venting a towing gear system which is 
being used with satisfactory results by 
the aircraft squadrons of the Battle 
Fleet. ; 

“Reports from the commander, air- 
craft squadrons, state that when tow- 
ing operations were started in Squadron 
| VJ-One-B a towing plane handled but one 
ltarget paid out on 7,000 feet of wire. 
After completion of firing, the plane was 
obliged to return to the base and cut the 
wire in order to drop the target and 
make a landing. It required four men 
to wind the wire in by hand. On these | 
slow and inefficient methods, you made 
successive improvements, until you finally 
developed the present double towing sys- 
tem whereby the used sleeve (target) 
may be slipped by an operator in the 
plane and the wire reeled in by the pull 
of the new sleeve being paid out on the 
opposite side. A skillful crew can stream 
a new target in three or four minutes 
and as many targets can be streamed in 
a single flight as the capacity of the 
Pp 


ane permits carrying. 3 

“During the last towing operations 
conducted by the U. S. S. “Aroostook” 
(airplane tender) for battleships off San 
Pedro a PN-12 plane in one flight re- 
mained on station about seven hours dur- 
ing which period three battleships fired 
an antiaircraft practice. Eleven of the 
12 targents carried were used, 
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‘Survey Analyzes 
Living Costs of 
Federal Workers 


| 


‘Investigation Made by Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics 

Includes Families in 
Five Cities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment, salary is largely reflected in 
study of the component parts of nit? 
| total income and how his income is spent. 
Government service calls for honest, 
| competent, and intelligent workers. Two 
| things are conceded: First, he must be 
| paid a wage equal to or better than that 
| paid outside the service for the same 
work, else the Government cannot get 
| the kind of help it needs; and, second, 
| it is quite generally conceded that the 
| Government should pay a wage that will 
permit the worker to have a home and 
| family and to support that family in 
health and decency. 


Salary Restriction. 


How the Government employe lives 
|} can be determined only by going into 
| his home and studying his income and 
| expenses. Such a study has been made 
| in the families of Federal workers hav- 
| ing a salary of under $2,500. The study 





\}| relates only to families where there is a 


| husband, a wife, and at least one de- 

pendent. No inquiry was made as to 
| the cost of living of unmarried persons 
or of higher salaried persons. The PEa 
riod covered was the year ending June 
30, 1928. 


The study reveals many interesting 
facts: 


The Government salary constituted but 
78 per cent of the total family income 
in New Orleans. In the other cities 
was still lower, being only 68 
Chicago. 

In the several cities from 15 to 33 per 
cent of the husbands in these Federal 
families do outside work to add to the 
family income. 

From 15 to 32 per cent of these Gov- 
ernment employes’ wives go out from 
the home to work elsewhere for money. 

Children work and contribute to the 
family fund in many families. 

A few families take in boarders and 
lodgers. 

Some families are helped by relatives 


per cent in 


\ki and friends by gifts of food, clothing, 
| and other things. 


In a few families there is an income 
from interest on savings or from rents 
on property owned. 

Food Is Main Expense. 

Food is the main item of expense, 
ranging from 28 to 36 per cent in the 
different cities, and the smaller the in- 
come the greater the per cent of the ex- 
penditure for food, for people must have 
food though clothing be shabby and the 


| house crowded. 


Only from 2 to 10 per cent of the fam- 
lies live within the Government salaty 
of the husband. 

From 48 to 69 per cent of the families 


| had expenses above the entire income 


from all sources. 
Only from 10 to 20 per cent of all 


| families had a Government salary on and 


after July 1, 1928, sufficient to meet 


| expenses equal to those of, the year then 


ending. 
The families living in rented homes 
range from 41 per cent in Baltimore to 


| 95 per cent in New York. 


These and other most illuminating 
figures appear in the report submitted 
herewith. This report does not attentpt 
to show whether the families are living 
in a conditivn of health, decency, or com- 
fort. This report dces show, however, 
how Government employes are living. 

Expenses in a‘l the groups of items, 
food, clothing, housing, etc., vary as be- 
tween cities, but because the average 
family of one city spends more for food, 
for example, than the average family; 
in another city, conclusion cannot be 
drawn with certainty that the differences 
in the amount spent show actual differ- 
ence in cost of the various articles con- 
sumed as between the cities. There j 
a difference in the kind of article com 
sumed in different cities, and in the 
quantity, and there is also a decidedly 
important, though highly intangible, 
difference in ths quality of articles con- 
sumed. This intangible element makes 
it impussible to give any figures showing 
a possible differential as between cost 
of livng in the various cities. 

The full text of the official sum- 
mary of the survey will be printed 

in the issue of July 2. 
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Tariff Asked on Petroleum 
To Protect Coal Industry 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

on foreign oil, whether it comes from 
Mexico, South America, or anywhere else, 
would strengthen the demand for Ameri- 
can oil and American coal for fuel pur- 
poses in this country, and it would mean 
employment, earning power, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, and progress for 
countless thousands of good, loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. 
_ It would mean a revival of the coal 
industry, now so near to the industrial} 
graveyard. It would mean improvement 
in industry, trade, commerce, and trans- 
portation. It would mean more busin- 
ness for the merchants and business men 
of the 30 coal-producing States. I may 
state it clearly as our position that these 
considerations far outweight any benefit 
that could possibly accrue to the people 
of the United States by permitting for- 
eign oil to enter this country duty free. 

Our understanding of the matter is 
that tariff duties are levied for two pur- 
poses, viz., to raise revenue for the Gov- 
ernment and to protect American indus- 
try and American labor from the de- 
struetive competition of pauper wages 
paid to labor in many foreign countries, 


a 





commending you for the inventive inge- 
nuity you have displayed. Your success 
has resulted in great benefit to the serv- 
ice at large.” 

Chief Machinist’s Mate Walling was 
born on Staten Island, New York, Aug. 
8, 1885. His home address at present 
is 3869 Sisson Avenue, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 





I do not hesitate to say that Congress 
;can find no other American industry 
that needs this kind of protection today 
more than does the fuel industry. 

| Therefore, in the name of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and in be- 
| half of American labor, I again earnestly 
lurge that Congress levy an adequate 
tariff duty on the import of foreign oil 
into the United States, 1 





